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GRACE KENNEDY. 


A TALE, 


BY THE AUTHOR CF “ PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE.” 


“ Are theee the wages of my love, 
§ . lowly aod su leal ?"—Sypanish Ballad. 

“ Sing to me again, my sweet bird!” said Grace Ken- 
nedy, as she touched the strings of her guitar. “ An- 
swer me in this gentle note, for my heart is beating all 
day without an echo, and I sigh, but no one asks me 
why. Then sing to me, my own sweet bird, in a strain 


that will tell of the fields, and the forests, the sunshine, | 


and the showers. When shall we return to the valley 
where my father dwells, and shake the apple-blossoms 
from the bough, and warble forth in the woodlands the 
sweet songs that Nature taught us? Sing to me, poor 
captive! for I, too, am in bonds—my prison-bars, like 
thine, are gilded, and I pine- for liberty like thee. 
Hark! ‘I touch the string!’ Speak to me in the lan- 
guage of the heart—answer me in the melody of song ; 
for I am sick of this sordid world, and weary of con- 
versing in an alien tongue !” 

Such was the language that Grace Kennedy not un- 
frequently addressed to the caged songster which she 
had brought with her from her native home amongst 


the mountains of Cumberland ; and if the bird in time| might consequently make—were agitating the mind of 


learned to answer to the note she played so o!ten, it 
might truly be said to be in consequence of her much 
importuning. But Grace accepted the response, and 
responded again; fancifully believing it to be some 
echo from the heart of the little prisoner which replied 
to the hidden feelings of her own; for she, like too 


inany of her self-deluded sex, lived in a little world of 


echoes, and sympathies, and associations. over which 
practical experience had little influence. 

Her father, an extensive agriculturalist, wasa highly. 
respectable and influential man in his own sphere. 
Sprung from an ancient family of landed proprietors, it 
had been his pride, as well as his pleasure, to carry on 
the importance of his ancestry through the same line of 
life which their rural habits had adorned; while his 
sister, Lady Lesley, a@elebrated beauty in her day, by 
a matrimonial connexion with one of the lower branches 
of the aristocracy, attained a station which had little 
satisfaction to afford beyond that of title. 

It is needless to say, that such a brother and sister 
seldom met, or that when they did meet, it was with 
little unity of feeling, or adaptation of conduct to each 
other’s prejudices. Pride was, if not the ruling prin- 
ciple, a strong one on both sides; and if that of the 
former affected a homely and independent character, 
making him spurn at rank and despise luxury, still it 
was pride for al] that, and deserved no better name. 

In one of Lady Lesley’s flying visits to the Lakes,’ 
she was struck with the beauty of her brother’s young. | 
est daughter, Grace; and having no children of her 


they are strenuously levelling all ranks and dignities 
|down to themselves, take especial care not to raise up 
| those already below them; who, whilst they openly 
| profess to despise the external signs of greatness, are 
jinwardly repining at their own inability to wear them ; 
jand who, under a cloak of fearless independence, en- 
| deavour to conceal a secret cringing of the inner man. 
| Thus he was but too willing to lend an ear to the un- 
‘natural proposition of taking away his youngest child 
| from the protection of her father’s roof. 

“My daughter Ruth,” said he, “might never have 
|been trained to courtly manners—she must live and 
‘die in the quiet spot where she was born. But this 
| fair creature—” and he turned to gaze upon the happy 
girl, who bounded over the green with the buoyant step 
of a young fawn, her light brown hair that played 
wildly about her temples now raised by the idle wind, 
and now drooping softly over a fair and blooming cheek. 
Beneath the shade of a laburnum stood a placid and 
simple maiden; and she too watched the child at her 
unceasing play: it was Ruth Kennedy, who had been 
like a mother to her young sister, supplying, as she 
rose up to womanhood, the tenderness and care of which 
death had too early deprived her. The father and the 
daughter fixed their earnest eyes upon the same object, 
with sensations how different! Bright visions of the 
| future—perfection of that now childish beauty—her 
talents and acquirements—with the great alliance she 





| the doating parent; but Ruth was a lover of simplicity 
for its own sake, and her heart was yearning towards 
| the innocent, that she might never forsake the sheltered 
nest, except to sing her own songs of gratitude and joy 
| by the side of the mountain-stream which murmured 
| through the valley where she was born. 
| “ Lady Lesley has kindly offered to take my daugh- 
'ter Grace to town with her,” said Michael Kennedy, as 
| he walked up to the laburnum. 
“Lady Lesley!” said Ruth, and she started with 
most unseemly horror. It was not sorrow that she felt 
at first, for Ruth was unaccustomed to feel first for 
herself, but horror~—actual horror of town manners and 
town morals, such as she had heard them represented 
by her aunt. “But you will not let her go?” replied 
she, recovering her wonted composure. 

“T really cannot tell—I have not exactly made up 
my mind.” 

“T thought, dear father, that you and I agreed in our 
opinion of a country life?” 

“And so, undoubtedly, we do; but there are advan- 
tages—there are considerations—” And he trod care- 
fully upon the ground, and looked mysteriously about 
him, as if there were cogent reasons best known to 
himself, why he should, in this particular instance, de- 
part from the general principle upon which he aeted ; 
and all the while that he was combatiag his reasons, 
calculating and weighing them, deceiving himself, and 
finally resolving, the gentle spirit of Ruth was fainting 
within her, until at last, from the shock of the first sur- 





own, begged earnestly that she might take away the 

child to cheer her “ absolute solitude in town.” 
Mr. Kennedy was of that class of persons who, whilst 
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prise, she awoke to such intense sensations of tenderness 


jand anxious affection, that she burst into tears, and 








“T shall be alone—but that matters not,” said she 
on reaching her own chamber: “Graee is too young, 
too innocent, for such a trial. Her very lightness of 
heart will become a snare, and the good principles 
which we have cherished from our childhood will serve 
but for jest and laughter amongst the worldlings around 
her.” And again she wrung her hands, and wept more 
bitterly, as women will weep who have no power to op- 
pose the current that 1s sweeping away the very foun- 
dations of their happiness. 

The tears of the affectionate Ruth were as ineffectual 
as such tears usually are. Lady Lesley departed for 
her town residence, and the fair child departed also, 
after a thousand protestations to her sister that she 
would soon come back; a thousand kind kisses and 
April tears, quickly succeeded by the smiling hopes 
with which her young imagination invested every 
change of scene or circumstance. 

The house of Michael Kennedy was now desolate, 
indeed. The lambs bleated on the green pastures— 
the birds sang sweetly on the waving trees—the river 
that made the boundary of his domain rolled silently on 
its way, and all nature was the same in harmony and 
joy: but where was the light step that was wont to 
chase the lambs upon the lea? the song that rivalled 
that of the merry birds ? and the fresh gladness of that 
young face, that was like a picture of repose to the 
weary, and of hope to the sad? Alas! it was im vain 
that Ruth and her father now endeavoured to raise a 
story or a smile: they missed the pliant form, the hap- 
py voive, the quick response. That which constituted 
the charm of tieir domestic enjoyment was gone ; and 
she, who had hitherto been free as the mountain wind, 
was now confined within the range of a few stately 
apartments, her prospect bounded by high walle, her 
feet trained to measured steps, her movements drilled, 
her voice modulated to scientific rules, her seasons of 
sleep and refreshment portioned eut with scrupulous 
exactness, and all of nature’s own, except the ever- 
bounding heart, extinguished. Even that appeared to 
suffer some diminution of its warmth; nor was it un- 
til after four years had expired, and Grace was once 
more standing upon the lawn at her father’s door, that 
she felt her entire and unquestionable self again. 

Wild and wonderful was the joy with which she 
now flew back to her former haunts ; and her spirit, as 
if it had been pent up in unnatural restraint, burst forth 
in a thousand strange vagaries, which startled the quiet 
inmates of her father’s dwelling. 

“ Are these your town manners ?” Ruth would often 
ask, with a simile that spoke less of reproach than love ; 
and then Grace would relate, with something of bur- 
lesque exaggeration, how she and Lady Lesley spent 
their time, mimicking the stately manners of her aunt, 
and describing in unscrupulous detail, all those absur- 
dities which eyes so inexperienced are ever ready to 
detect im the customs of the fashionable world. 

In the midst of these exposures, Ruth would some 
times gently remind her sister how much she owed to 
Lady Lesley; and Grace would colour deeply at the 
thought of being convicted of ingratitude; then tcars 





turned silently away. 


would rush into her eyes, and, with an affectionate em- 













brace, she would whisper in her sister’s ear, “ 1 cannot 
love my aunt!” 

“ But have you nothing,” asked Ruth, “ to comfort 
your poor heart? Have you nothing to love?” 

Grace looked very thoughtful, and then answered, 
“I have my bird.” And true it was, that, in saying 
this, she actually summed up the whole of the materials 
out ef which she had been able to extract that kind of 
enjoyment which had constituted the happiness of her 
childhood. 

A few days of innocent and home enjoyment passed 
away, and Grace was again obliged to return. ‘The 
same routine of occupations went on again, through 
days, months and years; and the simple child of Na- 
ture was in imminent danger of losing her simplicity 
of heart. But the first impressions made upon the 
mind have a powerful effect in the formation of the 
character, and often give to the feelings a peculiar tone 
or bias, which remains long after the impressions are 
totally forgotten. ‘Thus the happy life she had once 
led in the country became a sort of romance in the 
imagination of Grace Kennedy—more fascinating and 
poetical, in proportion as its distinctness faded from her 
recollection. 

Before the last touches were given to the education 
of the young dreamer—before she had yet made her 
appearance in the public world, the monotony of her 
life was relieved by a change of residence. ‘The coast 
of Devonshire had been recommended as a restorative 
to the failing health of Lady Lesley; and Grace was 
delighted beyond measure with escaping from the me- 
tropolis. “I can breathe again! 1 shall be happy 
now !” were her exclamations, as the travelling equip- 
age of her aunt descended a steep hill into one of those 
sheltered valleys open only to the sea, whose restless 
waters are bounded by a magnificent range of high 
and varied cliffs; and whatever were the effects of this 
change of scene upon the health and spirits of the in- 
valid, it was soon perceptible that her young companion 
was reaping the full benefit of liberty to breathe and 
move in a more genial atmosphere. 

Riding had ever been a favourite exercise with 
Grace, since the days when she had first mounted a 


shaggy Scotch pony, and trotted by the side of her fa- 


ther up and down the wild hills of Cumberland. From 
such early habits she had acquired a more than com- 
mon share of freedom and dexterity in the management 
of her horse. Social and atlectionate as her disposition 
was by nature, and isolated as her existence had lately 
been, she faacied she found a sort of companionship in 
the faithful creature that bore her light figure so cheer- 
fully along; and thus her residence in Devonshire af- 
forded her every day a few hours of positive enjoy- 
ment. 

It was on a sunny morning in September, while the 
same light wind that sported with the crested breakers 
gave freshness to her check, and lifted the bright ring- 
lets from her forehead, that she was met, in turning 
round tle brow of a hill by two equestrians, whose 
movements, gentle as her own, gave to both parties an 
opportunity of making observations upon each other. 

“There !” said Lord William ———— to his sister, 
Mrs. 'Talbot, turning round his horse’s head as soon as 
they had passed—* That is the style in which you 
ought to ride. Whocan that beautitul young creature 
be ?—I will find out by the livery of her servant; for 
it were a thousand pities that she should ride alone.” 
Nor was it difficult, in so small a circle of interest as 
that secluded valley afforded, to discover that Grace 
Kennedy was, indeed, alone, and that her own beauty 
and the fortune of her aunt might render her society 
well worth the pains o¢ cultivating. 

Before the expiration of another day, Mrs. Talbot 
and Lord William had made their call upon Lady Les- 
ley; the most flattering advances towards a better ac- 
quaintance had taken place on both sides; arrange- 
ments had been made for the fair young stranger to 
see the beauties of the surrounding country in the 
society of her new friends; and the deepest regrets 
expressed that the invalid aunt was not able to make 
one of the party—regrets that were all forgotten in 
their next morning’s ride. 

Grace Kennedy was, at first, a little embarrassed m 
the presence of the strangers; but the fresh air, the 
exercise, and the playful prancing of her steed, gave 
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her eonfidence and animation; and, for the first time,|and happy was her young heart in its trusting simpli. 
she felt that it was possible to be happy in high life. | city. The phraseology of love was so new to her ear, and 

Had Grace been more learned in the wisdom of the) to her understanding so fraught with deep and unalter- 
world, she would have perceived that her companion) able meaning that she was more than satisfied with the 
was hcarticss, superficial, and common-place: but he|eommon attentions of her lover, and often asked herself 
exhibited the most gratifying signs of admiration, and with heartfelt humility, what she could have done to 
Grace had never felt the pleasure of being adinired be-| merit such unbounded affection. She had now a sti- 
fore: he had travelled, and seen the world, and Grace! | mulus sufficiently strong to support her through the 
was too young to detect his deficiences: he was elo-| difficulty of a first introduction. For Lord William’s 
quent in that language which passes current in society,| sake, she endeavoured to appear to advantage; for his 
and Grace was too inexperienced to discover how often|eye, she adorned herself; for his ear, she tuned the 
his words were unaccompanied with ideas. Need it be! ‘harp and sung her sweetest me lodies. Having no 
wondered at that she returned from her ride almost as| anxiety to please beyond that of making the world ap. 
well pleased as if she had enjoyed an excursion in/ prove of his choice, she acquired a gentle dignity of 
Cumberland. |manner that suited well with the calm expression of 

The nextand many succceding mornings were spent | her guileless countenance. 
in the same manner; time flew on more rapidly ;| Every letter to her sister Ruth now bore tidings of 
Grace acquired fresh beauty and fresh spirits; even! her happiness. The publicity of her engagement with 
Lady Lesley was fast recovering her wonted health ;) Lord William precluded the possibility of all competi- 
and preparations were going on for their return to) tion, and consequently applause was lavishly bestowed 
town, as the coming winter must witness the event of! upon the young beauty, praiscs were whispered on 
Grace being launched forth from that obscurity which/ every hand, and her vista of future existence seemed to 
she had hitherto been unable either to value or enjoy. open into the region of paradise. 

Lord William was too prudent to allow her de partare), “ No one can be more happy than I am,” said she, 
to take place without adopting some decided measures|in writing to her sister; “I have nothing to wish, ex- 
for ensuring to himself the possession of the treasure lee pt that my father ard you should become acquainted 
he had so unexpectedly found. A gentle hint was suffi-) with Lord William; and so earnest am I to bring 
cient to keep Mrs. ‘Talbot at home during their last| about this completion of my felicity, that I have dis- 
morning’s ride; and the gathering of a thunder-storm| pleased my aunt more than once, by declaring that I 
reducing them to the necessity of seeking shelter in a} will never marry until Lord William has been down 
fisherman’s hut, afforded advantages which might have} to Brackendell Hall. Notwithstanding all that Lady 
satisfied a more romantic lover than Lord William. Lesley has done for me, my father is my father still ; 

Grace was still so completely the child of Nature,|and, as such, ought first to be consulted. Besides, I 
that she made herself as much at home in the cottage| could never ask you, dear Ruth, to visit me in town, 
of the fisherman, as in the drawing-room of her aunt—| until assured that you felt a sisterly regard for my 
perhaps more so. An ardent desire, perpetually pre-| husband.” The earnest desire which Grace expressed 
sent to her mind, that Lord William should become} in this letter still weighed upon her mind; and, in 
acquainted with her father and her sister, now burst! spite of all her aunt’s dissuasive eloquence, she insisted 
forth in words, and she ran on with such volubility|that her father was entitled to such a mark of respect. 
about her home and all its simple enjoyments, that she} Months passed away, and this was the only point of 
had not time to observe the impatience with which her| difference existing between Lady Lesley and her niece ; 
lover listened, or, rather, tried to listen. The very name} for the prospect of making a good match has a won- 
so often upon her lips, the dear name of Brackendell|derful effect in conciliating those who favour us with 
Hall, sounded barbarous in his ears: and he could only| their patronage and protection. At length, the season 
endure the penance of her prolonged descriptions, by|arrived for leaving town, and Lady Lesley consented 
gazing upon a face whose beauty and sweet simplicity|to accompany her niece and Lord William on a tour 
were untainted by one touch of guile. into the north of England, from whence they should 

“She will be cured ofall this,” said the man of the|return by the lakes, and pay a flying visit to Bracken- 
world to himself, “ when she has seen more of life:/dell Hall. It was, however, a reluctant consent; for 
and yet it would be a pity; for this animation sets off|her ladyship knew the risk of such an exposure of her 
her figure, her eyes, and her complexion, to the best|brother’s domestic arrangements, which were carried 
possible advantage.” on in open defiance of all new-fangled innovations. 

The thunder-storm lasted for a longer time than|But Grace, in the simplicity of her heart, thought only 
Grace desired to occupy in expatiating upon any thing|of the enjoyment she was about to share with one for 
connected with herself; and, before they left the hut,}whose happiness she was more solicitous than for her 
Lord William had declared himself her devoted ad-|own. In spite of Lady Lesley’s clouded brow, the 
mirer, and Grace, with blushing and confusion of face,| young enthusiast grew more delighted as the travellers 
had frankly promised that she would try to love him.| approached her native woods, and wild and vehement 
In a letter to her sister, written on the evening of the] were her exclamations of joy, when she caught the first 
same day, she concluded three pages of unusually dull} view of that magnificent chain of mountains which 
and laboured composition, with the following words.| forms the northern boundary of a picture so perfect in 
“TI have, for once, something to tell you, dear Ruth;| its harmony and loveliness, that those who have dwelt 
but I seem to have lost the use of language. I have|from infancy beneath the walls of the venerable and 
shed more tears to day than for the last year—and yet} time-worn castle of Lancaster, may well boast that the 
they are not tears of sorrow. Js there no way of con-| world displays little to surpass their native scenery. 
veying our thoughts without words? Must I really tell} A deep and heavenly blue was upon the distant 
you, that I have received the highest mark of respect] mountains, tempered with aerial and mysterious indis- 
from one who is so much my superior that I still sus-|tinetness which to those who feel the poetry of nature, 
pect it to be all a dream. But my aunt is w riting by|affords more sublimity and beauty than when every 
the same post, and she will tell you every thing.’ unevenness of outline, sharp ridge, or abrupt declivity 

Ruth folded up the letter when she had read this|is made visible in the clear atmosphere. So true it is 
passage, and sighed deeply. Not so her father. He|that imagination dwells not upon the plain surface of 
returned to the perusal of his, again and again; and,/things in the broad light of day, but, choosing rather 
after assuring himself beyond a doubt of the pleasing | the undulating wave, the passing cloud, the deep forest, 
fact, handed the unfolded paper to Ruth, and settled] or the shades of night, then revels in her own region of 
himself with more than wonted complacency in his|mysfery and change. 
well-stuffed elbow-chair. “There are the mountains of Cumberland,” said 

“ Poor child !” said Ruth, as she returned the letter}Grace, her face glowing with animation; “te the ex- 
to her father, who was already too much occupied with} treme left is Black Combe, stretching its frowning 
his own reflections and calculations to observe the/height into the sea; that sheet of shining water is 
mournful tone of his daughter’s voice. Mercome Bay, into which the river Lune pours its sil- 

In the mean time all went smoothly on with Lady] very stream, after meandering through a picturesque 
Lesley and her party. The travellers arrived in town ;}and fertile valley ; and the ancient castle—” but she 
the season was fast approaching when Grace would|was checked in her volubility by Lord William taking 
appear in public as the betrothed bride of Lord William,] out his watch, and asking which was the best inn in 











Lantaster. Stil, in her opinion; he had the royal pri- 
vilege to think, and act, and do no wrong; and she 
was only sorry that she had talked too much. 

Notwithstanding this rebuff, however, Grace was no 
wiser when the party reached the banks of Winder- 
mere; for her warm fcelings, fresh from the fountain 
of Nature, burst forth agaia, her two companions won- 
dering ali the while that any one should fatigue them- 
selves so much about wood and water. 

The dinner at the inn being altogether well conduct- 
ed, Lord William was quite in spirits for the evening, 


lives in the fondly cherished feelings which are nearest 
and dearest to the heart! 

The day appointed for the travellers to reach the 
place of their temporary rest was smiling and sunny, 
just such as Grace would have chosen had she made 
interest with the elements; and she looked up to the 
clear sky, and around upon the verdant woods, with 
hope in her bright eyes, and the glow of gratitude upen 
her cheeks. Her aunt and Lord William were both 
'silent—silent for reasons of their own—and she had all 
/her warm feelings to herself. For a long time she was 





and really enjoyed an excursion on the lake: but, alas |silent too; but in passing through a beautiful valley by 
for Grace! mstead of expatiating upon the scenery |the side of the very stream which swelled into a river 
around them, some magical influencestruck that chord ‘before it reached her father’s domains, her heart was too 
of memory which brought back Italy to his recollec-| full of unparticipated enjoyment; and laying her hand 


tion, and he spent the whole time in telling of a tour 


he had once undertaken, in company with the young) 
» and the Marquis of 


Duke of R——, Lord M 
B——+ ard while recalling his continental associa- 
tions, a character of monotony was thrown over every 
immediate object. 

‘The next day Grace and her lover ascended Helvel- 





lyn, leaving Lady Lesley to bemoan her solitude in| 


the little inn at the foot of the mountain. 


“Are you quite certain,” asked Lord William, be-| 


fore half the fatigue had been gone through, “ that we 
shall be repaid for our trouble ?” 


“Oh, yes!” exclaimed his young companion: “ you 


will see the world below you like a panorama!” And 


she ran on in breathless expectation to tell the wonders 
of that world, and winding up as her feelings reached 
the important climax, with an assurance that if the day 
were clear, they should be able tu distinguish Bracken- 
dell. How little her noble auditor cared for that pecu- 
liar spot of earth, she neither knew nor asked; for she 
had never studied human nature, but was still walking 


shine of her own bright spirit. 
self so lovely, so young, so full of hope, and joy, and un- 


suspecting confidence, that her unsophisticated charac- 
ter seemed to supply to her lover all that we feel to have 


upon Lord William’s she exelaimed,—* Is not this 


” 


so happy as I am now It was an easy and natural 
thing for her lover to raise that gentle hand to his lips; 
aad she, poor child of simplicity ! accepted such meagre 
sign of sympathy as a token of deep and unutterable 
tenderness. 

At that sweet hour of day, when the sun appears to 
_be just touching the western horizon, and his last golden 
tints are upon the trees, whose lengthened shadows ex- 
|tend over the quiet earth, the travellers, passing through 
‘an avenue of elms, entered the green lawn which 
stretched from the walls of the mansion down to the 
little river, now gliding over a wider bed, and pursuing 
its serpentine course through rich meadows and pas- 
tures, sprinkled over with Locks and lowing herds. 


The old Hall, covered almost to the roof with festoons 
} 


more ancient than its own massive walls, its heavy and 
sombre aspect might have prevailed ever the whole, had 


| 


| perfume. 


happiness ? Oh! I never, never can deserve to be half 


‘of bright foliage, stood embowered in the midst of woods 


it not been for the vivid hues of the new-mown grass, 
in the light of her own eyes, and dancing in the sun-|and innumerable roses clustering together in blushing 
Besides, she was her-| beauty, and scenting the evening with the ever-welcome 
It was altogether exactly such a scene as 
Grace would have desired to point out to her lover as 
her own dear Brackendell; and her cheek glowed with 





lost, when the chill of time or selfishness steals over us, |exultation, as the carriage wound in amongst the shrubs, 
and the voice of consciousness tells us, too truly, that|and round the smooth lawn where her father was al- 
we are not what we were. ready standing, in anxious expectation of their arrival. 

Cold as Lord William might be, and hackneyed as| Lady Lesley blushed also as she alighted at the door, 
he unquestionably was in the ways of the world, he|but the colour that suffused her countenance was as 
could not gaze upon the clear eyes of Grace, or feel the |different as that of her niece, as were the emotions 
influence of her sweet character upon his heart, or ac-|which gave them birth. Her ladyship blushed for the 
knowledge to himself that his kindness or unkindness | uncouth aspect which she knew that everything would 
might cherish that young spirit into new life, or blight! present within; but most of all, she blushed for a homely 


its energies forever, without being inspired, for the time, damsel, whom Grace presented to Lord William as her’ 


with a love as fervent as he was capable of feeling: but |sister Ruth, and whom his lordship, in spite of all his 
there was no possibility of his entering into the mine |self-possession, could not help regarding for one mo- 
from whence she drew forth all the enjoyment of her|ment, with unfeigned astonishment. 
life; and they stood together on the top of Helvellyn,| Ruth Kennedy, unlike her father, was, in reality, 
with minds as differently tempered as if they had been | what she professed to be—a lover of simplicity; and it 
wanderers from two distant worlds. jhad not occurred to her to adorn herself on this occa- 
Grace had long been shading her eyes, and gazing |sion, with anything different from her usual costume, 
towards one particular point, when suddenly, she clap. which happened to be exactly the kind her aunt had 
ped her hands, and, seizing her lover’s arm, directed ;condemned as intolerable for her waiting woman two 
him to look beyond a certain eminence in a line with) years ago. She had quickness enough, however, to 


a little tuft of trees. “There!” said she, in an ecstacy | perceive, and was sensitive enough to feel, the effect of 


of joy, “is dear, happy Brackendell! where the woods|her homely appearauce on the fashionable visiters— 
are so beautiful and the waters so clear—where my |and even on her sister herself. 
father lives, and my sister Ruth, and where we shall} When the little company assembled down stairs to 
all soon be together !” the rural and substantial repast, of which Ruth and her 
Lord William did his best to discover the precise |father pressed them to partake, with the somewhat over 
object, but failed to exhibit any extraordinary pleasure |anxious hospitality which prevails in country life, poor 
at the discovery; and Grace, a little disappointed by |Grace, fromm a succession of mal-occurrences, was un- 
his manner, said she could only pardon him, because |able to eat; Lady Lesley found nothing to gratify her 
he had never been there. There was, however, some-|sickly appetite; and Lord William showed but too 





thing to pardon besides this fault—his lordship was 
extremely fatigued in ascending the mountain, and not 
in the best possible humour, because, as he said, there 
was nothing to repay him for the trouble. 

“Do you call this nothing?” said Grace, in a sub- 
dued tone, as she looked round for the last time before 
they began to descend; and then they pursued their 
course in almost unbroken silence; for she was unable 
to answer to herself the mournful question, too fre- 
quently recurring,—* If this be nothing, how is it pos- 
sible that we can ever think and feel together ?” 

Qh! what a cold, cold chill, comes along with the 
first conviction that we are unable to participate with 
those who are the destined companions of our future 
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plainly, that he felt himself decidedly out of his element. 

Michael Kennedy had donned his best attire that 
day with more than his wonted precision ; and a little 
undecided whether he should overawe his visiter, by 
the imposing dignity of his own person, or conciliate 
his favour by more courteous manners than he was 
accustomed to assume, acted a sort of middle part, as 
unsatisfactory to himself as to every one besides. 

The party at Brackendell Hall retired early, to their 
respective apartments, that night, some complaining of 
fatigue, and others really feeling it. The two sisters 
went together to the quiet chamber, which Grace had 
always called her own; but from some inexplicable 
cause, neither of them knew exactly what to say; and 








after performing a variety of kind offices, Ruth took up 
her candle to depart. ‘The kiss which she pressed up- 
on her sister’s cheek was as affectionate as in the days 
of her infancy, and yet no sooner had she closed the 
door, than Grace, covering her face with both her 
hands, burst into tears. 

“A few hours ago,” said she to herself, “I was the 
happiest creature upon earth; and now I cannot tell 
what ails me, but every thing looks changed—I fear” 
(and she spoke aloud in the anguish of her feeling) “1 
fear I have lost my simplicity of heart.” 

It was long that night before Grace had sighed her- 
self to sleep, and when she arose in the morning her 
beauty had lost something of its brightness, and her 
voice was less joyous in its tone. “What was to be done 
with the day?” was a question which no one dared toask, 
because each was unprepared with a reply. Michael 
Kennedy had fishing-rods, and lines, nets, and tackle 
in abundance—but Lord William was not fond of the 
sport; he had horses—but Lord William was fatigued 
with his journey ; he had an observatory on the top of 
a neighbouring hill—but Lord William had scen 
enough of Cumberland; he had a green-house full of 
geraniums—but Lord William heeded them not. In 
short, he had all the world for himself, and nothing for 
his guest; and mortified by the failure of every attempt 
to please, he led him to a summer-house, where Grace 
was sitting, and left her to the performance of that un- 
ceasing female duty, the amusement of those that are 
too indolent to amuse themselves. 

Grace, who had been yielding to a slight feeling of 
melancholy, immediately roused herself, and spoke 
with animation of the prospect, the garden, the woods, 
and every thing she could think of as likely to produce 
even the smallest degree of interest; but this cheerful 
part is difficult to maintain in the presence of a single 
dull auditor, and Grace recollecting the powers of mu- 
sic, ran into the house for her guitar. She was quickly 
seated by the side of Lord William again, and without 
thought or prelude began to sing his favourite song. 
Charmed, like the monarch of Israel he reclined in 
listless inactivity, while the balmy state of the atmos- 
phere, the singing of the birds, the constant rustling 
of the leaves in a gentle summer wind, and the mono- 
tonous hum of innumerable insects, at last soothed the 
lordly listener into something very much like slumber ; 
and when Grace looked up for his approving smile, 
she saw that his eyelids were closed, and that he had 
fallen into forgetfulness of her and her music. There 
are some, even amongst women, who would have 
ceased to play; but Grace went on with untiring 
patience, lest the change from sound to silence, should 
disturb his repose; and if any one should stay to ask 
why she sometimes dashed away a tear, they ean 
know little of the inner workings of the female heart. 

When Lord William awoke—to wonder what he 
should do next—the spirits of his companion were 
sinking ‘fast under the responsibility of maintaining 
the credit of rural life. Each hour grew more tedious 
than the last; and the lovers were both convinced that 
to be happy in the country required either more love, 
or more sympathy, than was necessary in town. 

“Let us return, dear aunt,” said Grace to Lady 
Lesley, whose looks grew more animated at the first 
sound of such a proposition—* let us return to town, 
where Lord William will be more at home.” Lady 
Lesley pressed upon the forehead of her niece a gra- 
cious kiss, and both descended to the dining room 
quite satisfied that, under present circumstances, they 
had seen enough of country life. 

It was easy to perceive from the countexance of 
Michael Kennedy, that the high tone of ‘courtesy 
which he had at first assumed was nearly exhausted. 
His hospitality was less pressing, his words less fluent; 
and but for the choice wines, which it was at all times 
a pleasure to display, there would have been nothing 
left behind, on the disappearance of the ladies, to break 
the monotony of silence and gloom. For sometime 
all went on well in the dining room, and the ladies 
had time to think of themselves and each other. 
Grace had weighty «ffairs to lay before her aunt and 
sister, and the consultation was kept up with spirit 
and earnestness, until certain sounds issuing from the 
dining room, threw a panic over the little group. Lady 
Lesley started up and rang the bell. “Tell the gentle- 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































mor that eofive waits,” was her often repeated com- 
mand—but still no gentlemen appeared. At length 
she ventured to the door, and heard her brother in a 
voice pitched to the loudest key, raving about the aris- 
tocracy, parliamentary reform, the people, and the 
people’s rights; while a sullen murmur responded 
from the opposite side of the room, in which she could 
just distinguish the words, “ ignorance,” and “plebeian 
presumption.” What was to be done? Fertile in ex- 
pedients, her ladyship returned to the sisters, and, by 
a slightly exaggerated account, soon terrified Ruth 
into silence, and Grace into hysterics. A scene was 
the precise thing wanted; and Lady Lesley hurrying 
again to the dining room, and throwing open the door, 
called out, in an agitated voice, that poor Grace was 
taken frightfully ill. Lord William, whose impulses, 
when he had any, were not naturally unkind, rushed 
to her assistance, and in another moment, her father 
also wds supporting her. The aristocracy and the 
people were alike forgotten, and Lady Lesley con- 
gratulated herself once again upon her readiness of 
invention. 

Aware, however, that if the maintenance of the 
peace depended upon a scone being got up every day, 
it would require a greater stock of talent than she had 
on hand, she became more decided in her plan of set- 
ting off on the following morning; nor was one sign 
of regret exhibited by any of the party. 

“These are the consequences of your childish fan- 
cies !” whispered Lady Lesley, with an angry look at 
her niece, after they had travelled an hour without 
speaking, and Grace lifted up her blue eyes with a 
gentle smile, and answered—* You know I am but a 
child, dear aunt.” The expression of her face, and 
her innocent reply, were well calculated to turn away 
wrath ; and the travellers sunk again into silence, from 
which nothing more aroused them during the first 
stage of their journey. 

Had Grace Kennedy possessed a magical key, by 
which to open the hearts of men, she would have seen 
in that of her lover a confused mass of images, boding 
ill to her future happiness. A few words, such as 
“rude manners,” “ country cousins,” “low connex- 
ions,” and “* how to break it off,” would have assisted 
her understanding; but the countenance of a man of 
the world tells nothing, and Lord William’s lips were 
mute. Vain were all her endeavours to be cheerful. 
She had two leaden weights to animate, and her own 
buoyancy at last gave way; nor would it have been 
easy to find more weary travellers, than this uncom- 
municable trio. when they at last reached town. 

The first welcome which thrilled upon the ear of 
Graee when she retired to her own chamber, was the 
voice of her happy little bird, “ Alas!” said she, “ this 
poor prisoner is still singing the same song—-but I am 
changed; I have been miserable in my father’s house 
I am no longer the ehild of simplicity !” 

Through the whole of that dull evening, Lord Wil- 
jiam came not to inquire whether Grace had suffered 
from her journey; and on the following morning, his 
manner was less aflectionate, and more constrained 
than ysual, Day aficr day passed on without any al- 
teration, and he had not heart enough to perceive, that 
whenever Grace rose up to bid him Good-bye, she was 
unable to look him in the face for the tears which ga- 
thered in her eyes, Lady Lesley grew anxious and 
irritated, The promised connexion, which had afford- 
ed her so much satisfaction, was losing its character 
of certainty ; and she vented her feelings in reproaches 
against the innocent sufferer who had, even without 
them, quite sufficient to endure. 

What expedients will women, even reckless of 
their fature wretchedness, invent! Grace Kennedy 
possessed, in reality, more firmness of mind than those 
who saw only ber delicate features, slight form, and 
gentle movements, would have given her credit for; 
and on the seventh day, or rather the seventh evening 

after her return to town, she was seated with one hand 
pressed clescly upon her fair forehead, while with the 
other she traced these words with a trembling hand :— 

“J allude to the state of your feelings without re- 
proach, It may possibly be the natural consequences 
of what you have lately seen. Whatever may be the 
cause, I shall not make it my business now to inquire, 
since the simple fact that they are changed is enough 


for me to feel; and I now entreat yon to listen to the 
proposition I am about to lay before you, as the last 
act of kindness from one who would have done you 


many. ‘The connexion between us, which has now 
existed for twelve months, is too well known to the 
world for you to recede with any degree of credit to 
yourself. I, therefore, propose, (entirely from regard to 
your feelings and your honovr,) that I should formally 
renounce you, and I do this with full purpose of heart, 
in order that you may be able to say it was of my own 
choosing. ‘To all impertinent inquiries, you must an- 
swer that I have declined continuing the acquaintance. 
My aunt will be the most difficult to deceive; but you 
need not fear that I shall fail in the part I have to act. 
Only one thing more I beg of you; that since we must 
meet again, you will endeavour to spare me any unne- 
cessary pain. I shall not often put your kindness to 
the test, for it is my determination to return again to 
my father's family.” 

Poor Grace! had she trusted herself with one word 
of affection from the deep fountain which she was 
about to close—one farewell wrung from the anguish 
that was rending her heart—one blessing out of the 
secret prayers that supported her spirits, her resolution 
must inevitably have failed; but she hastily folded up 
and sealed the letter, and, consigning it to a faithful 
messenger, sat down to ponder upon what she had 
done, and awaited the dreadful result. Poor Grace! 
she was but young in that fearful strife between 
firmness and feeling; and love came back with rosy 
wings and fluttered round jer heart, soothing her with 
confidence that she would not be forsaken; and memo- 
ry brought back her store of treasured images, kind 
trivial acts and gentle looks; and she too whispered, 
“ Behold all these! he never will forsake thee.” 

Hour after hour passed away, while, lost in the ten- 
derness of her own feelings, Grace had already per- 
suaded herself that it was impossible for such links to 
be broken, when suddenly she was aroused by the ex- 
pected summons at the door. Sho opened it, received 
a note, and then bolted it again, without any deviation 
from her usual manner; but, when quite certain that 
she was alone, a strange tremor siezed her, and with 
difficulty she broke the seal, though all the while a 
cherub smile was playing on her lips; for “ now,” 
thought she, “ I shall be reassured that he loves me.” 
The note from Lord William was delicately, nay, 
kindly worded; so much so, that Grace was some 
time in unravelling its true meaning. In the end, 
however, it was plain enough. [His lordship gratefully 
accepted her proposal, aiid the affair was all over. 
Midnight came, and Grace was seated in what might 
once have been called an easy chair, her head resting 
against the high back, the open letter still held in one 
hand, while the other was drooping at her side. ‘The 
first dawn of morning appeared, and she was still in the 
same situation—still in the same attitude. The twi- 
light dawn of the morning passed away, and the full 
light of a summer’s day shone forth. The well known 
voice of an old friend at last awoke the dreamer from 
her long, deep revery. It was the merry warble of 
her bird; and Grace arose to depart for the customary 
avocations of the day. One tremendous effort was 
still to be made, and “then,” said she, “ I shall be at 
peace.” She did not know tbat it was the anticipation 
of this effort which still kept her mind in action; and 
that when all was done which depended upon herself, 
there would come a season of despair, to which it would 
be mockery to give the name of peace. 

When the important imformation was communica- 
ted to Lady Lesley, her wrath was beyond all bounds. 
In vain Grace entreated that she might not be ques- 
tioned too closely, Her ladyship would ask questions. 
She insisted upon an explanation. She had a right to 
know every thing. 

“I will just tell you thus far,” said Grace, as she 
pressed the arm of her aunt, and looked imploringly in 
her face—* it is I alone who am to blame—lI alone 


deserve to bear the weight of your reproot.” 


“J thought as much! exclaimed Lady Lesley, en- 


raged beyond the power of forbearance; and she went 
on with a storm of bitter reproaches, which might not 


soon have ceased, but that on turning sharply upon ‘of Lady Lesley was again seen winding in amongst the 
her niece, she found that she had fainted. 
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Lacy Lesley was considerably alarmed, and sorry! 








that she had gone so far; for she was affectionately if 
not tenderly attached to her young charge; who, when 
her short respite from suffering was over, arose for the 
first time in her life to assume a false character. How 
much it cost her might be seen by her burning checks, 
the unnatural brigtness of her eyes, her sudden move- 
ments, and all other outward indications of a secret 
struggle with some overwhelming emotion. 

In this manner some days passed on with Grace. 
At last, her strength began to fail, and she told her aunt 
how much she wanted country air, and begged to be 
permitted to return to Brackendell. 

“ Perhaps upon the whole,” replied Lady Lesley, “ it 
would be better that you should. It is now of little 
consequence where you go. Your character is stamped 
with caprice, and no one will depend upon your affec- 
tions.” 

Grace said nothing in reply. Tear after tear was 
streaming from her eyes, but she spoke not a word in 
her own vindication. 

“ One thing I must request,” said Lady Lesley; “I 
have engaged a party for ‘Thursday evening, and it is 
necessary for the support of your own dignity, that you 
should appear, and appear cheerful in the presence of 
Lord William.” 

“It matters little,” said Grace, when left alone, after 
pondering upon what her aunt had said; “ I cannot be 
more wretched than I am now, and the evening will 
soon be over.” 

Among the guests who arrived at Lady Lesley’s door 
on the following Thursday, no one appeared more col- 
lected, more self-possessed, than Lord William., If his 
gravity was more marked than usual, it still wore no- 
thing of the character of sadness, and Grace received 
him only with the same hurried manner and fluttering 
breath, with which she addressed herself to others on 
the common topics of the day. 

All seemed to be passing off wel’. Grace moved on 
from one to another, so busy, so talkative, that she 
scarcely allowed herself time to think, when, unfortu- 
nately, music was called for, and she sat down to play. 
No one could tell the reason why for that evening she 
selected the most difficult pieces to perform, nor why 
she turned a deaf ear to every request to favour the 
company with her voice. At last Lord William asked 
her to sing. As if by some natural impulse, she bowed 
her head in passive submission, while he, taking up her 
book of simple melodies, laid open by accident a page 
which she had folded down to mark one of his favourite 
airs. With the regular movements of an automaton, 
she began to sing— 


The wild bird seeks the mountain rill 
When summer leaves are gone ; 
Though rude streams that course may fill, 
The self-same voice is murmurring still : 
But I am allalone, 

Alone, 
But I am all alone! 


It was not thus—not thus with me, 
Till summer friends were gone ; 
It was not thus,—it could not be, 
But winter comes—and misery ,— 
And now I'm all alone, 
Alone, 
And now I'm all alone! 


It was too much—the poor sufferer had tried her strength 
too far, and she was obliged to hasten out of the room 
to avoid the exposure of a violent fit of weeping. When 
Grace had closed the door of her own chamber, she 
gave full vent to her long imprisoned feelings, while at 
intervals she could hear the music from the drawing- 
room, and distinguish the tunes she had been accus- 
tomed to play to willing and apparently delighted lis- 
teners. “And this is the world,” exclaimed she, “for 
which I have sacrificed my peace of mind! No, no, I 
owe the world no grudge. I never loved it, nor sought 
its vanities; hut there was one—” and she wept again 
with uncontrolled and unmitigated anguish. 

On such an evening as that which had so lately wel- 





comed the travellers to Brackendell Hall, the equipage 


trees and shrubs, and reund by the green lawn to the 
door of the yenerable mansion, where a different recep- 
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- avoid, he exclaimed, with warmth, that he had never 


tion awaited the lonely wanderer, who had come to 
dwell amongst her own people. 

Michael Kennedy had now no need to assume any 
other character than that which really belonged to him 
—a generous friend, and doating parent; and Ruth 
embraced her sister with the warin and undisguised 
affection of their former years. “ You are ill, dear 
Grace,” she exclaimed; and Michael Kennedy looked 
concerned, and said he knew she had remained too long 
in town; and talked about the bracing air of the moun- 
tains, and how soon it would restore her bloom. But 
Grace only shook her head, and answered,—* It is bet- 
ter—much better, that I should be here.” 

Before the sisters retired to rest that night, they had 
an entire explanation of what had passed, with many 
charges from Grace that her secret should be main- 
tained inviolate. “For I determined,” continued she, 
“that to you alone would I reveal it; and do not name 
it to me often, dear Rath, I will not trouble you much 
with what I have suffered, or may suffer yet; but | 
entreat you, my best and dearest friend, to bear with 
me, if, when the sun is shining, and the woods are 
green, and the birds are singing, I cannot wander forth 
and listen to them as I have done, nor enter into full 
participation of your happiness.” 

Well was it for Grace that she had made the proviso ; 
for, when her father called her into the garden, on the 
following morning, and showed her his flowers, Ruth 
stepped forward, and, by more than wonted vivacity, 
spared her sister the powerful exertion of being pleased. 
It beeame necessary, however, to explain to the old man 
the cause of her remaining with them: and when Ruth 
had told her father just so much as she could not well 


liked the match, and was truly glad to find it broken 
off; nor did his dutiful daughter deem it prudent or 
desirable to remind him of the part he had himself 
taken in promoting it. 

It was all in vain! Human skill and human conso- 
lation failed alike. ‘The one was powerless to restore 
the body, the other ‘unavailing to support the mind. 
“ It is all in vain!” said the poor sufferer as she looked 
up into her sister's face—* we-are struggling with a 
broken heart. For your sake, dear Ruth, I have con- 
tended with my feelings, I have tried to live; but my 
strength is failing every day, and you must forgive me 
if I evase to strive.” 

“I can forgive you,” answered Ruth; “ and since I 
cannot save your precious life, I would almost rather 
lay your head in the grave, than see you suffer thus. 
I can forgive you—but will He forgive you who has 
appointed our duties, and amongst them that of self-pre- 
servation? I can have no wish to detain you longer, 
but for the selfish purpose of seeing and serving you; 
but, may there not still be some unfolding of His gra- 
cious will, some guerdon to receive at the eleventh 
hour?” And from that day, Grace expressed no further 
wish to depart before her appointed time, but drank 
her bitter draught, and bowed in patient resignation. 
Nor were the remaining hours of her life unblessed to 
herself, or to those around her. Weaned from the world 
and its vanities, she offered up her last prayers in_per- 
fect simplicity of heart; and that peace of mind which 
had for a time deserted her, returned to cheer her dying 
pillow. f 

When Autumn came again and yellow harvest spread 
her golden store, Ruth Kennedy was solitary in her 
father’s home. Faithful in affection, faithful in duty, 
and faithful to the memory of the dead, she never found 
a second object to supply her sister's place, She had 
no romantic fervour to make her sigh over the wilder- 
ness of life; but if the fond cherishing of dear memo- 
rials through future years, the long remembrayce of 
one image uneffaced by time—one image, of what, 
to her, was the perfection of all loveliness, if the fre- 
quent sigh unheard, the tear unpitied, and the visiting 
of the lowly grave, forgotten by all beside—if these be 


tokens of affection, or signs of sorrow, Ruth Kermmedy 
was a mourner indeed. 


And to know each bound of the steed brings nigher 
The friend for whom we have heaped the fire ; 
Light leap our hearts, while the listening hound 
Springs forth to hail him with bark and bound. 


*Tis he! and blithely the gay bells sound, 

As his sleigh glides over the frozen ground ;— 
Hark! he has passed the dark pine-wood— 
And skims like a bird o’er the ice-bound flood : 
Now he catches the gleam from the cabin door, 
Which tells that his toilsome journey’s o’er. 


Our cabin is small, and coarse our cheer, 

But Love has spread the banquet here ; 

And childhood springs to be caressed 
_ By our well-beloved and welcome guest ; 
With a smiling brow his tale he tells, 

While th’ urchins ring the merry sleigh-bells. 


From the cedar-swamp the gaunt wolves how], 
From the hollow oak loud whoops the owl, 
Scared by the crash of the falling tree ; 

But these sounds bring terror no more to me ; 
Nor longer I listen with boding fear, 

The sleigh-bells’ distant chime to hear. 


Hamilton, Upper Canada. 


THE GREAT BELT: 
BY THE OLD SAILOR. 


Life is a tale begun, whose hast’ning close, 
Will make the matter clear; the mystery 
Flucidate or solve: the incidents, 
However wild, explain and justily. 
Ball's Creation. 


Durinc the long war between England and France, 

which terminated in the abdication of Buonaparte and 
his retreat to Elba, it is well known that at various 
times most of the continental powers were compelled 
by Napoleon and the presence of a French army to 
enter into an alliance with the emperor, and to assist 
him in his career of ambition. 
In the northern parts of Europe this influence would 
have been ruinous to British commerce, but for the 
gallant services of our Navy and the daring prowess of 
onr seamen; for one look at the map will show the 
utter impossibility there is for ships to proceed to the 
ports of the Baltic except through the very heart, as it 
were, of the kingdom of Denmark. With Russia and 
Sweden we were at peace, but with Denmark we were 
at war; and thus the market in Russia must have been 
closed against British produce (excepting that which 
was conveyed overland from Gottenburg to Stockholm, 
and thence by a precarious voyage to the Gulf of Fin- 
land) but that the proud flag which Nelson had tri- 
umphantly borne before the conquered ships and batte- 
ries of Copenhagen still floated in supremacy through 
every part of the northern seas, and our enemics had 
the mortification of seeing large fleets, composed of 
several hundred merchant-ships richly freighted, pass- 
ing within a short distance of their shores, under the 
protection of menp-of-war, that were constantly em- 
ployed in convoying them. ; 

These ships, arriving from different parts of England, 
assembled at the general rendezvous in Wingoce Sound 
on the coast of Sweden, and, whien a sufficient number 
were collected, they were formed into divisions, and 
made their passage through the Cattegat into the Great 
Belt, where, during the summer, ships of the line and 
frigates were stationed, at proper distances; to assist 
the convoys arid to guard them over the Baltic Sea into 
the Gulf of Finland; and perhaps there never was a 
more interesting and spirit-stirring spectacle than the 
passage of the fleet through the Great Belt. 
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A CANADIAN SONG.—By Mrs. Moopré. 
"Tis merry to hear at evening time, 


The merchant-ships, sevetal hundred in mumber,|the others he knew to be thé mail-packet. 





rear was protected by other frigates and brigs, which 
were also occasionally employed in taking the dull 
sailers in tow, and, with every stitch of canvas set, 
dragging them up into the body of the fleet. Close to 
the shore the enemy's gun-boats and well manned 
armed vessels could be scen rowing along, and ready 
to take advantage of any shift of wind that might force 
a straggier within a probable distance of being cap- 
tured, when they would boldly dart upon their prey, 
and, in spite of every exertion on the part of the British 
men-of-war, were not unfrequently successfal. If the 
wind died away, and a calm ensued, the gun-boats were 
particularly active, for their long guns seldom failed of 
doing considerable execution; and the rapidity with 
which they shifted their stations, and the smallness of 
the object they offered for a mark, generally enabled 
them to escape with impunity from a fire in return. 
On the land, strong detachments of horse-artillery kept 
parallel with the gun-vessels, ready to repel any attack 
which might be made by the boats of the men-of-war, 
supported by the armed brigs of a light draught of 
water. 

It was on a lovely day at the commencement of July, 
1811, that an English seventy-four stationed off Ree! 
ness observed a convoy approaching, and, having joined 
it, proeceded in company through the Great Belt to the 
south end of Langeland, where she left the convoy with 
a westlerly wind, and trimmed her sails to return to her 
old station. ‘They gradually receded from each other, 
till the seventy-four appeared the only ship floating on 
the smooth waters of the Belt. 

The weather was extremely beautiful ; the cool breeze 
tempered the atmospheric heat and swelled the sleeping 
sails; the sun shone in rich splendour; the shore scenery 
was finely picturesque; and the enemy's armed vessels 
were slowly returning to their different ports, disap- 
pointed in their expectations of a prize. 

The tall ship glided swiftly along; and on the star- 
board side of the quarter-deck the captain and the first 
lieutenant paced to and fro in earnest conversation ; 
many of the officcrs were walking on the larboard side, 
whilst the seamen grouped themselves together on the 
forecastle, sporting their sea wit and cracking their 
nautical jokes at the expense ef the Danisl: flotilla. 
Suddenly the lieutenant quitted the side of his chief, 
and immediately afterwards the shrill pipe of the boat- 
swain’s mate was heard, followed by his deep, hoarse 
voice, exclaiming—* Bargemen, away! Pinnacers, 

away'” Ina few minutes the crews of the two boats 

named were on the quarter-deck, and received orders 

to hold themselves in readiness for night-daty: The 

captain of marines was also directed to have a party 

equipped for the same service, and a few of the best 

men were selected from the ship’s company to com- 
plete the expedition, 

About midnight, when a little to the southward of 
the track between Nyborg on the island of Funen ind 
Corsoer on the island of Zealand; the boats, with the 
addition of a double-banked eutter, pat off from the 
ship under the command of the éecond licuteiiant, whe 
received orders to lic in the course which a vessel going 
from one town tothe other would probably take, and 
detain every boat he inight fall in with. Should nothing 
present itself that night, his boats were to make for 
the islet in mid-passage, and, lying concealed through- 
out the day, agaiu to row guard as soon as darkness 
returned. 

These orders were punctually obeyed ; and nothing 
appearing to attract theit notice, Lieutenant Montagu 
at the approach vf daylight repaired with his smal} 
squadron to thé islet; the boats were carefully con- 
cealed, and the men directed not to appear at al? where 
it was possible they might beseen. ‘Yhe ship had cons 
tinued her course, and nq traces of her were visible = 
the day passed on ; the westerly wind prevailed ; and, 
just before sunset, Mo;:tagu, by fhe aid of his glass, 
discovered several smal] vessels preparing fo quit Ny- 
borg, and onc that was largér and better equipped than 
This 








By the blazing hearth, the sleigh-bells chime ; 
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with their white sails expanded and covering a space 
of six or seven miles, were led by a slip of the line,|officera ane the seamen and marines, and joyful expee- 
carrying the commedore’s flag; ahead of which none |tativn of a ricl prize animated all. 
dared advance. On each side of the ficet, at intervals,'tne Danes were unatqnainted with tie proximity of 
were frigates, sloops; and gun-brigs,; to defend the mer-| the Boats : the sighal-posts had reported the ship to be 
chant-vessels and keep then: within bounds; and the jal anchor off Ramsoe ; and thus-they indulged in hopes 


picasing intelligence he communicated to his brother- 


It was evident that 































































































of sending across to Zealand without any danger of| 
capture. 

Darkness came on; the British boats were extended 
in a line ; and, after two hours of anxiety, Lieutenant 
Montagu, who occupied the central station, had the 
satisfaction of seeing a dark object approaching through 
‘the twilight gloom, and running down full upon him. 
As it neared his boat, he audibly whispered—*’Tis 
the packet! be ready, men!” and the utmost silence 





or, What was equally dear, his future prospects of pro- 
motion, he would break through his duty and set her on 
shore that night. 

Leaving the wretched girl to the care of her servant 
and the passengers, he went on deck ; but the proud 
feelings of a victor had vanished. It is true he rallied 
sufficiently to issue his orders with accuracy and judg- 
iment; but the features of that beseeching countenance 
| were stamped upon his heart, and the soul-thrilling 


prevailed, broken only by the dashing and hissing ofjaccents of her sweet voice still sounded in his ears im- 


the spray, as the Danish vessel cut through the yielding 
waters. 

It was known that the packet (a cutter of about 
thirty tons burthen) never went unarmed, and every 
heart beat high as she came down booming before the 
wind. Montagu forbore making the preconcerted signal 
to the other boats, as he was not without a hope of 
taking the packet by surprise ; he therefore placed the 
barge right in her track, and was not discovered till 
close under her bows, when, by a judicious movement, 
he clapped alongside, and boarded with his men. Resist- 
ance would have been equally foolish and unavailing ; 
and thus, without a bldw being struck or scarcely any 
noise being made, he took possession of his prize. ‘To 
send every one below whilst he shortened sail and 
brought the cutter to the wind was but the work of a 
few minutes ; and he was soon made sensible by several 
musket-shots that his other boats had been equally on 
the alert, and were bringing the vessels to. In less 
than an hour nine market-vessels, laden with goods 
and every delicacy of the season, and the packet, with 
passengers and baggage, were captured. But there was 
also ina national point of view a more important seizure 
made; for so sudden and unexpected had been the 
attack that the captain had not time to sink the mail, 
and thus very important despatches, together with an 
immense number of notes on the bank of Denmark, fell 
into the hands of the English. 

Montagu had ordered the marines and three seamen 
to remain with him on board the cutter, and had sent 
the barge away to assist his comrades. He then de- 
scended to the cabin of the packet, where the passen- 
gers in indescribable terror were crowded together, 
and uttering ‘bitter lamentations. But there was one 
who attracted his attention more than all the rest, and 
awakened every generous emotion of his heart. - It was 
a young female of exquisite beauty, apparently about 
seventeen years of age, but her countenance was that 
of fixed despair. Her dress was elegant, though some- 
what soiled and negligently put on; and at her feet 
lay a female domestic giving way to convulsive bursts 
of anguish. Montagu felt all the soft yearnings of 
tenderness and compassion stealing through his breast ; 
he gazed in admiration and with pity on his captive; 
their eyes met, and in an instant she flung herself] 
before him, and clung to his knees. At the first 
moment the sudden sobbings of unrepressed agony 
prevented her speaking ; but, recovering more of self- 
possession, in a voice sweetly musical she addressed 
the astonished lieutenant, in a language half English, 
half French, and implored him not to detain her as a 
prisoner, for she was hastening to the court of Den- 
mark, a supplicant for a father’s life. Her beseeching 
look, her earnest entreaty, her flowing tears, and her 
humble attitude, distracted the mind of poor Montagu; 
and for an instant he cursed the chance which com- 
pelled him to be cruel. In vain he pointed out the 
impossibility of releasing the vessel ; in vain he assured 
his lovely prisoner that she would be safe ; and that in 
all probability the captain, when acquainted with the 

i would instantly set her at liberty. ‘One 
hour’s delay,’ she urged, ‘might bereave her of a 
i parent, the only one she had known from infancy. The 
sentence of death was suspended over him for a breach 
of military etiquette, and none but the king could save 
his life.’ 

Poor Montagu, who had never shrunk in the hour 
of peril, now,trembled with conflicting emotions ; the 
whole scene was so sudden, the appeal so touching, 
that he stood undecided how toact. In a few minutes 
he raised the beauteous mourner; but she clung still 
closer to him, and in accents of extreme wo bewailed 
her lot, till nature was subdued and she sank senseless 
on the deck. That was indeed a terrible moment for 
Montagu, and he swore that if it cost him his own life, 
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ploring for a father’s life. He knew that a dereliction 
of duty might bring him to a court-martial; he knew 
that all attempts at concealment would be vain: never- 
theless he was determined; and, directing the captain 
of the packet to have the lady’s luggage in readiness, 
he ordered the crew of the barge to stow it in their 
boat. As commanding officer he was not amenable 
for his conduct to any one present ; but in this instance 
he informed his brave fellows of a few leading inci- 
dents connected with his situation, and his intention of 
landing the lovely girl immediately. Selecting, there- 
fore, a few of his stoutest followers to remain in the 
cutter, he put the Danish crew and passengers on 
board the other vessels, and directed the next in com- 
mand to proceed towards Ramsoe with the prizes under 
easy sail. 

The lady and her servant were placed in the barge, 
the sails were hoisted, and, as the wind had gradually 
died away to a gentle air, the brave seamen stretched 
to their oars, and made their favourite boat fly through 
the sparkling waters. 

But who can describe the enthusiastic gratitude of 
the pious daughter, as, sitting by the side of Montagu, 
and closely wrapped from the keen night-air in his boat- 
cloak, she felt assured by his persuasions that her 
speed would be accelerated instead of retarded by her 
capture; that a very short time would land her on the 
shores of Zealand, which she now saw rising into view; 
and that, as it was almost calm, had she remained in 
the packet, she would have made but little progress! 
Delicious to the ear of the lieutenant was the voice of 
the sweet girl, and he drank deeply of the intoxicating 
draught of pleasure. 

The seamen appeared to be all actuated by onc 
generous sentiment; but, as the barge was now rapidly 
approaching the shore, great caution was necessary not 
to excite alarm. ‘The frowning batteries of Corsoer 
were rising in the gloom, when the coxswain descried a 
boat near them: the men instantly lay on their oars; 
but Montagu, finding nothing to apprehend,: boldly 
pushed alongside, and discovered that it was a small 
fisherman, who, unsuspicious of danger had come out 
to fish. His terror at being taken was extreme, and 
Montagu for a few minutes sufivred it to have full 
seope; he then proposed that he would permit him to go 
unmolested, with a reward into the bargain, if he would 
pledge himself to land the lady ard her attendant at 
Corsoer, to which place, then at a short distance, he 
was immediately to proceed. 

The poor fisherman and his companion gladly as- 
sented ; the lady’s baggage was put into their boat, 
and she prepared to follow, but, first turning to Mon- 
tagu, with unrepressed thankfulness, she threw her 
arms round his neck, buried her face upon his bosom, 
and burst into tears. With every hallowed and pure 
sentiment of fervent devotion, the lieutenant raised 
her up, and, imprinting one chaste kiss upon her 
cheek, assisted her to change her embarkation ; he 
then wrapped his cloak around her, pressed her burning 
hand to his beating heart, uttered a faint farewell, and 
returned to his seat inthe barge. The fair girl held out 
her hand to the coxswain, which he grasped with eager- 
ness and raised to his lips; that hand contained her 
purse, which she tendered for his acceptance, to be 
divided amongst his men ; but, with the generosity 
though with the characteristic bluntness of a seaman, 
he dashed a tear from his eye, and, rejecting the prof- 
fered gift, exclaimed, “No, I'll bed dif Ido!— 
*t would be a black score in the purser’s account at the 
last day.” 

The boats separated ; the lieutenant followed the 
fisherman, till he saw him enter the harbour of Corsoer, 
and then, with conflicting feelings, he directed the cox- 
swain to steer by a bright star, which he knew would 





But they had not proceeded far before the morning 
twilight was brightly glimmering in the east, and the 
young officer and his coxswain bent dewn their heads, 
whilst with eager glance their eyes swept round the 
north-western horizon ; but, though faney occasionally | 
shadowed forth ideal imagery, the haziness of night had [7 
not sufficiently passed away to enable them to discover | 
the objects of their search. 

Day broke. The haze was gradually dispelled by the [7 
rising sun, which had not yet, however, reached the 
horizon. ‘The breeze freshened from the southward. 
The barge with flowing sheets, aided by the oars, 
dashed through the sinooth waters. But with the 
opening glory of the morn a scene presented itself that 
for a moment caused the heart of the young lieutenant 
to sink within him. 

The officer whom Montagu had left in charge of the 
prizes had obeyed his instructions, and kept under 
easy sail. The packet and the market-boats were 
visible to the barge slowly proceeding on their course ; 
but there was also visible that which did mot seem to 
be observed on board the prizes. A portion of the [| 
Danish flotilla, which had attended the convoy up the [ 
shores of the Belt, in returning to their harbours, had 
discovered the captured vessels, and were evidently im 
eager pursuit. 

Boldly did the stout bargemen stretch their smewy 
arms to the oars, that bent to their rapid strokes, Gal- 
lantly did the swift boat dart over the rippling waters ; 
musket after musket was fired by the young lieutenant 
to warn the prizes of their danger ; but it was not till 
the headmost of the gun-boats had got them within 
reach of shot that they seemed sensible of being 
chased : then indeed all sail was crowded, and every 
effort made to accelerate their speed. Still the gun- 
boats gained upon them ; and the headmost (which 
had greatly outstripped its companions) was preparing 
to throw a destructive Sre of grape and canister at the 
distance of a cable’s length, when Montagu, in the 
barge, boldly dashed alongside, and, though at first re- 
pulsed, yet after a short but desperate struggle suc- 
ceeded in getting on board. Here, hand to hand the 
contest raged, and death smote down his victims. The 
two lieutenants met: their bright swords flashed in 
the red flame of the musketry. Montagu felt that his [| 
future hopes principally depended upon that moment. 
Annihilation would be preferable to dishonour; but 
conquest might possibly regain character, distinetion, 
and all that he feared was lost. His steel passed through 
the heart of the Dane, who fell lifeless on the deck. 

A shout—a thrillmg, soal-stirrmg shout— burst 
from the barge’s crew, as they rushed headlong upon 
the enemy, who, deprived of their gallant leader, called 
for quarter and surrendered. ‘The gun-boat’s head was 
immediately put round to meet the approaching flotilla, 
and the heavy charge of the eaghteen-pounder, designed 
for the British, was poured with destructive precision 
on the advancing foe. Agam she was put before the 
wind, and the stern gun well plied did considerable 
execution. Several of the enemy's vessels were sunk 
or disabled; but, though the daring of British sea- 
men for a while kept the whole im check, yet the Danes 
still pressed on, apparently determined to recapture 
the prizes or perish. 

Montagu perceived their object: but the tall masts of 
the seventy-four were now visible, and he knew that a 
short time would suffice to bring her near enough to f 
induce the Danes to discontinue the chase, lest they 
should be unable to retreat. But the great force of the 
enemy, the incessant fire which they kept up, together | 
with their superior sailing, left him but small hopes of 
escape. Suddenly the seventy-four shifted ber position ; 
the tall masts were concealed under clouds of canvss ; 
and the lieutenant became sensible that his brave cap- 
tain was hastening to his rescue as speedily as a slant 
wind would permit. 

The crew of the barge gave three hearty cheers as [ 
they witnessed the maneuvre, and the Danes, who like- | 
wise beheld it, were aware that one half-hour must [| 
decide their victory or compel them to sheer off; they 
therefore cheered in return, and with redoubled efforts 
pursued the prizes, which the crews of the pinnace 
and cutter were barely sufficient to keep in subjection, 
though they were enabled occasionally by a well directed 














guide his course towards Ramsoe. 


fire of musketry to annoy the enemy. 
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The momentous struggle arrived: two of the largest 
gun-boats ranged in amongst the prizes. Montagu, 
clapping his helm a-starboard, ran stem on to the first, 
and by a well directed shet from his stern gun, sent 
the other to the bottom. The conflict now became 
terrible : each vessel, as it came up, surrounded the 
gun-boat of the lieutenant; the barge’s crew fought 
with cool and undaunted bravery, but, overpowered by 
numbers and many of them severely wounded, they 
were reluctantly compelled to yield. 

But the prizes were saved. The Danes, eager to 


recover their commodore, had lost too much time to] 


think of further pursuit; and Montagu, whilst stretched 
bleeding on the deck, his head supported on the shoulder 
of the wounded coxswain, saw the certainty of their 
escape, gave one feeble cheer, and closed his eyes in 
insensibility. 

Captain Wilkinson was much attached to Montagu, 
and heard with considerable pain the causes of his cap- 
ture as they were detailed by the second in command, 
who, from motives of personal hostility, had given a 
colouring to the whole transaction which perverted the 
truth, although adhering to occurrences that were 
undeniable. Of his ultimate fate they were ignorant, 
but it seemed most probable that death had cleared 
the forfeit for his breach of discipline. 

But, happily for Montagu, it was not so; and, on 
recovering from a long attack of fever and delirum, he 
found himself in a splendid apartment, on a bed of 
down, surrounded by curtains of rich velvet ; and dim 
recollections of the past came crowding confusedly upon 
his mind. Visions of an incomprehensible nature floated 
before him—his wounds still gave him pain, but feelings 
of a pleasing and consolatory kind soothed his breast, 
and he sank into a deep and refreshing slumber. He 
dreamed that a pitying angel from the abodes of eternal 
happiness was ministering to his wants, and the coun- 
tenance of the heavenly visitant was blended with the 
lovely features of that beautiful girl who had knelt 
at his feet to plead for a father’s safety. There was a 
sweet communion of spirit, a fervent mingling of the 
heart’s emotion, which seemed to place him on an 


equality with his angelic guardian; and sentiments of 


devout gratitude were united with the most delightful 
sensations of strong and ardent affection. 


Montagu awoke from his sleep with the objects of 


his dream still strongly impressed upon his imagina- 
tion—he unclosed his eyes, but the vision of his slum- 
bers appeared to be realized, for he actually beheld the 
eyes of that lovely female bent full upon him, whilst a 
benign look of compassion gave a peculiar and inter- 
esting expression to her face. It was, in fact, the 
beauteous girl herself, and Montagu seized her extended 
hand and pressed it to his lips, as the tears of pleasure 
chased each other down her glowing cheeks. 

Emilie Zeyfferlein, on landing at Corsoer, had hastened 
to Copenhagen, and, through the influence of a friend 
at court, had obtained an interview with royalty. She 
had in fact been tk2 first bearer of the account of the 
capture of the packet, and she did not fail to extol in 
appropriate terms the devoted generosity of the young 
English officer. A respite, however, was all she could 
obtain for her father, with a promise that the circum- 
stances connected with his alleged fault should be 
strictly examined into. With this she hastened back 
to the prison where her parent was confined. But, on 


passing through Nyborg, she heard of the action that 


had been fought, saw the wounded and insensible lieu- 


tenant, and, after an interview with her father, she 


returned to attend upon poor Montagu. 


The Crown-Prinee heard of these circumstances, 


which the Danes—naturally a brave people—had 


extolled with admiration. Montagu was removed to 
the palace of the Prince, who had conversed with the 
English prisoners taken with their young officer, and 
received from them a history of the transaction ; and 
Emilie was permitted to undertake the office of nurse. 
Carefully and vigilantly had she watched and attended 
him through his perilous illness, and latterly her whole 
soul had become engrossed by the hope of saving her 
benefactor ; for it had been ascertained that the charges 
against her father had originated in malevolence, and, 
consequently his life was not only spared but he was 
released from confinement and retained in the imme- 


diate suite of the Prince. 
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Montagu would have recovered fast, but there were 
two things that greatly impeded his convaleseence— 
the first was an agonizing apprehension of the conse- 
quences of his breach of naval discipline; and the 
second arose from the painful certainty that he must 
part from the fair girl, who now seemed bound to his 
heart as part and parcel of his very existence. 

The survivors of the barge’s crew had been exchanged: 
Captain Wilkinson had made strict inquiries of them 
relative to the affair, and their replies so clearly proved 
the humanity and bravery of Montagu as to raise him 
greatly in the personal estimation of his worthy and 
excellent commander. But public duty preyailed over 
private feelings; and though determined to do all in his 
power to aid his young friend, yet there was no alterna- 
tive but a court-martial. As soon as Montagu could 
undergo the fatigue, he wrote to his captain, detailing 
and explaining every circumstance ; and this letter, with 
a recommendatory one from the Crown-Prince, speaking 
in high terms of the young lieutenant, was forwarded 
to the admiral. 

But Admiral G was a strict and stern disci- 

plinarian, unacquainted with those finer feelings of the 
mind that prompt the tender mercies. As he could 
not appreciate the young lieutenant’s motives, there 
appeared to him no palliation of his offence ; but he 
rather deemed the yielding to female influence an 
aggravation. Consequently the letters, though intended 
to be forwarded to the Admiralty, went no further than 
himself; and Montagu, decorated with orders presented 
by a generous enemy, returned to his ship in Wingoe 
Sound, to be placed under arrest by his countrymen 
and friends. 
The winter was at hand, and the large ships returned 
to England. The flag for a court-martial was hoisted on 
board the Raisonnable in Sheerness harbour ; and the 
gallant Lieutenant Rivers, who lost his leg on board 
Nelson’s own ship in the battle of Trafalgar, was active 
in his exertions for the almost desponding prisoner. 

I was then but a boy, but I well remember the cir- 
cumstances. ‘The noble-minded Captain Clay sat as 
president at the head of the table, and the other officers 
were ranged on each side, with the judge-advocate at 
the bottom. On the left of this latter personage stood 








distinction which he ‘had received from the regent or 
Denmark. He still carried his left arm in a sling, 
and his forehead displayed a ruddy scar from a wound 
yet scarcely healed; his face was pale, from his long 
sickness and agitation, which Captain Clay no sooner 
observed than he directed that the prisoner sheuld be 
accommodated with a chair, behind which stood the 
provost-marshal, with his naked sword. 


mediately crowded in every part, whilst many a brilliant 


deed and mourned its sad requital. 


heard with pain by every member of the court, parti- 


who were subsequently examined. ‘The barge’s crew 


to the fulness of his heart. He was a remarkably 
judge-advocate, with his black handkerchief carelessly 


flaxen hair curling wildly over his face, he presented an 
admirable specimen of Britain’s pride. Oceasionally a 


a dry eye in the court. 





of seamen in their own peculiar way. 


Montagu, in full uniform, but without the emblems of 


The court was opened, and the great cabin was im- 


from the heart of sympathy hung on the eye-lids of 
the daring and intrepid tars, who loved a generous 


The charges were read and the witnesses called. 
The first was the officer to whom Montagu had given 
the command of the prizes; and his evidence was 


cularly as its main points were corroborated by those 


confirmed that part of the testimony relative to their 
proceeding to Corsoer; but neither the respect due to 
the court nor the fear of consequences could deter the 
sturdy but honest coxswain from giving free utterance 


finc-looking man ; and, as he stood on the right of the 


knotted round the collar of his white shirt, and his 


glance of deep meaning was thrown towards the prisoner, 
who had long valued and esteemed this humble friend. 

To expect or even command the coxswain merely to 
answer the interrogatories that were put to him was 
out of the question ; he reasoned in his own way upon 
the evidence he gave, and drew such a picture of the 
distress of the duteous daughter that there was scarcely 
It was the language of nature, 
in its most simple but at the same time its most 
eloquent form—it was a seaman appealing to the hearts 





“God bless your honours!” said he, throwing out 


his right arm, and advancing close to the table, “ ould 
Jack ‘Tiller is not to be told that the articles of war 
must be obeyed, and death is denounced against them 
as breaks ‘em: but I pities they as wants pity; and 
though duty to our king and country must be done, 
yet there’s a neglect of duty to the great commander- 
in-chief, whose voice we have so often heard upon the 
waters, that will bring us to a more terrible court- 
martial than this here, where your honours know that 
if being marciful is a crime, every one on you is as 
guilty as my brave officer there. And oh! if you had 
but seen her when she grappled the lieutenant—her 
beautiful eyes swimming in tears, as if the spring-tide 
of sorrow was rushing from her heart i 
“Witness,” exclaimed the president, interrupting 
him, “ you must confine yourself to answer questions, 
without going into particulars.” 

“T wull, your honours! indeed I wull!” replied the 
coxswain: “but if you had only heard that sweet girl 
plead for a father’s life—remember your honours, it 
was her father—and some of your honours, I dare say, 
has got lovely children—though God forbid that any 
on ’em should ever have to work such a traverse as 
she had—yes, your honours, it was her father—and, 
poor thing, she had no mother” —and here the brave 
fellow’s voice, which had become tremulous, wholly 
ceased, whilst a strong feeling of sympathy prevaded 
every soul present. 

“Witness, have you any thing more to say?” in 
quired the president. 

“God bless your honour again and again for that 
*” answered the coxswain. “I knew you 





kindness ! 
would never throw a poor tar slap aback for speaking 
a bit of his mind. I’ve sarved my king, God bless 
him! many years, and some of your honours knows that 
Jack Tiller never wanted a tow-line when boarding an 
enemy! Captain England there will be a voucher for 
my experience in them ‘ere matters, and so I think I 
can tell when a brave man does his duty; and as to 
Mr. Montagu, may I be I beg pardon, your ho- 
nours, but I was going to say if ever a seaman fought 
as a seaman should fight, it was Mr. Montagu! But, 
what’s the worth of a heart that has no compassion 
for a signal of distress, and would leave a fellow crea- 
ture to be wrecked, when a spare anchor would save 
*em ?” 

“ Attend, coxswain,” said the president; “do you 
think the prisoner had any other motive in going over 
to Corsoer than that which you have mentioned ?” 

“Prisoner, your honours?” replied the coxswain 
doubtingly, and then, as if suddenly recollecting, he 
went on, “ Oh ay, I understand now—you means Mr. 
Montagu! As for his motives I can’t speak, but I know 
he had his side-arms and pistols.” 

“Do you think that the cause of his quitting the 
prizes was pure gencrosity ?” asked the president. 

I beg pardon again, 


“If it warn’t, may I be 
your honours,” said the coxswain. “ And who can tell 


when they see the big round tears following in each 
other’s wake down the cheeks of beauty—who can 
te!l what tack they may stand on, or to what point of 
the compass they may head?—a brave man turns ’em 
into a sort of a language as quick as a marine turns 
into his hammock—there’s no twisting ’em end for 
end, or convarting ’em deliberately into twice-laid.” 

“The lady must have been very beautiful to have 
produced so great a fascination,” said a young member 
of the court. 

“Produced what, your honour?” asked the cox. 
swain, who immediately thought of the purse. “Why, 
ay, she did press it on me to be sure, but I would n’t 
touch a stiver; and, as for her beauty, why your honour 
can judge for yourself.” ~The coxswain turned round 
to some one who stood at a short distance behind him, 
enveloped in a boat-cloak, and whom he now handed 
forward, to the great surprise of the court. Having 
done this, he took his station respectfully by the side 
of the person he isad introduced, and in a business-like 
way removed the cloak—when Emilie Zeyfferlein, in 
all her loveliness, stood revealed to their eager gaze. 

Expressions of admiration issyed from every part of 
the crowded cabin, but they were uttered only in an 
audible whisper. The president looked round him in 
a state of perplexed embarrass:ncnt ; the members of 































































































the court rose from their seats with marked respect ; 
and the junior captain, who was the nearest to her, 
immediately offered her his chair. Captain Wilkinson 
came round to her side, and offered kind encourage- 
ment, whilst ill repressed bursts of honest approval for 
several minutes issued from the bold tars without the 
cabin. 

But who could paint the feelings or the look of 
Montagu at the wholly unexpected appearance of one 
who at that very moment occupied every thought of 
his heart!—it would be impossible. She looked im- 
ploringly towards the president; she tried to speak, 
but her voice faltered; yet her presence carried more 
energy and force with it than all the powers of language. 
She had braved the elemental strife of winds and waves, 
and there, a devotee to gratitude and love, she stood 
ready to plead for her benefactor. 

But this state of things could not be suffered to con- 
tinue long. ‘The president adjourned the court for the 
day; the prisoner was removed to his private cabin; 
and Emilie was conducted by the worthy Captain Clay 
to his wife and family, till the sensation which had 
been created had somewhat subsided. 

I must pass over the interview between the distressed 
Montagu and the fondly attached Emilie—it was a 
mingling of delight with agony, a blending of smiles 
with tears. She had come to England, accompanied 
by her father, in a neutral vessel, and furnished with 
letters from the regent of Denmark to the ruler on the 
British throne. They had gained information at the 
Admiralty of the intended court-martial, and not a mo- 
ment was lost in hastening to Sheerness. 

On the following day, the sitting of the court was 
resumed. ‘The trial proceeded. A verdict of Guilty 
was returned, and sentence of death passed upon the 
prisoner. Montagu heard it with every outward sem- 
blance of firmness—but oh! the agony of his heart! 
He had borne an irreproachable character—he had 
bravely fought for his country—he had an aged mother, 
who prized him as her dearest and most cherished 
treasnre—he loved and was beloved—and to die by an 
ignominious execution, with thousands of eyes to wit- 
ness his degradation!—oh! the rush of thought was 
dreadful. 

But the spirit of the beauteous Emilie was stirred 
up, her mind was strengthened, her frame was nerved 
with energetic resolve; and, without sceing the con- 
demned offieer, she returned to the metropolis, and 
sought by every means within her power to influence 
the mercy of the Crown in favour of Montagu. The 
letters from Denmark were but little noticed by the 
regent, and the loss of lives caused by the defalcation 
of the doomed one was aggravated by the admiral; so 
that the only boon the supplicant could obtain was, 
that the life of the lieutenant should be spared. This, 
however, was renewed existence to herself, for whilst 
he lived she was prepared to share his lot whatever it 
might be; and the heavy weight which threatened to 
crush the young bud of her future hopes was removed 
from her heart. Yet the blow had been too severe 
for the parent of the prisoner; his situation had been 
incautiously disclosed to the fond mother; the tender 
fibres which bound her to the world were severed ; and 
she sank to the grave, with no child to close her eyes in 
death, and to see her laid in the receptacle for perishing 
mortality. 

Montagu was dismissed the service. Every tie 
that had bound him to his country was broken. He 
returned with the devoted Emilie to Copenhagen, 
changed his name, married the levely girl, and is at 
this moment a Danish admiral, high in the confidence 
of the monarch. 


—_o-- 


THE BIRD AT SEA.—By Mrs. Hemays. 


“ Biro of the greenwood! 
Oh! why art thou here? 
Leaves dance not o’er thee, 
Flowers bloom not near: 
All the sweet waters 
Far hence are at play— 
Bird of the greenwood, 
Away, away! 
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“ Midst the wild billows 

Thy place will not be, 
As midst the wavings 

Of wild rose and tree : 
How shouldst thou battle 

With storm and with spray ?— 
Bird of the greenwood, 

Away, away! 


“Or art thou seeking 
Some brighter land, 
Where by the south wind 

Vine-leaves are fann’d? 
Midst the wild billows 
Why then delay ?— 
Bird of the greenwood, 
Away, away !” 
“Chide not my lingering 
Where waves are dark! 
A hand that hath nursed ine 
Is in the bark— 
A heart that hath cherish’d 
Through winter’s long day— 
So I turn from the greenwood 


Away, away!” 


—--~S - 
HAIL-STONES. 
BY THE REV. ROBERT WALSH, LL.D. 


D.—Whiat causes the difference between 
snow, papa ? 

F.—They are both water in a state of vapour, frozen 
in the upper regions of the atmosphere. 

D.—But snow is a beautiful feathery thing, light, 
soft, and delightful to look at; while hail is in ugly, 
mishapen heavy lumps. If they both are the same 
thing, and produced by the same cause, why are they 
so different in shape and appearance ? 

F'.—It is not easy, indeed, to account for this differ- 
ence, which has puzzled philosphers. Some say it is 
caused by what is ealled electricity, which occasions 
the particles of water to attract one another together, 
so as to form lumps; and it is certain, that if hail be 
accompanied by a thunder-storm, which is now found 
to be the same as electricity, the stones will be much 
larger than on ordinary occasions. 

D.—I do not rightly understand all that, but is there 
no easier way to account for it? 

F.—Others think, more simply, that snow is vapour 
frozen before it begins to descend, and so it falls lightly, 
with all those beautiful feather crystals into which it 
shoots undisturbed; but hail is vapour formed into 
rain-drups, which, passing through some cold stratum 
of air as it comes down, art immediately congealed into 
similar lumps, which you see leaping and rolling about 
when they strike the ground. 

D.—Do not they sometimes cause a great deal of 
mischief when they fall? 

F.—Snow is as beneficial as it is beautiful: it com- 
pletely covers the earth like a soft mantle, protecting, 
while it remains, the tender plants from being injured 
by too severe a frost; and when it dissolves, it acts like 
some rich manure, sinking as it melts, into the soil, and 
impregnating it with richness and fertility ; so that the 
winters during which it falls most abundantly, are gen- 
erally succeeded by more fruitful summers. 

D.—But does not hail do the same thing ? 

F.—No; on the contrary, it seems every way inju- 
rious. In winter it does not lie so close and so long 
as to cover the ground with any protection; and in 
summer, when it is more usual, it has only a chilling 
and blasting effect. 

D.—Is not hail sometimes very large; much larger 
than we see it in this country ? 

F.—Yes ; and that is another reason why it is soin- 
jurious. In France and Italy it falls of such a size as 
to break and destroy their tender.vines and fruit-trees, 
on which the poor people depend for their subsistence. 

D.—Then I suppose it resembles the hail of which 
we read such a terrible account in the Bible ? 

F.—Not theerdinary hail which breaks the branches 
and bruises the buds of their vines, which seldom ex- 


hail and 





ceeds the size of a hazel-nut; but, oceastonally, thete* 
come down stones of such immense magnitude, as 
strongly to impress on our minds the full truth of the 
awful accounts of the Scripture. 

D.—W hat is the size of the largest hail that ever 
was seen ? 

F.—That mentioned in the Bible was probably larger 
than any other, when God made use of it as an instru- 
ment to punish his enemies; as we are told in the book 
of Joshua, that “ He cast down great stones from heaven 
upon them unto Azekiah, where they died; and there 
were more that died by the hail-stones, than they whom 
the children of Israel slew with the sword.” 

D.—Whiat are the largest mentioned by profane 
writers ? 

F’.—Mezeray in his history of France, says, that in 
the year 1510 there fell in Italy a shower of hail ac- 
companied by thunder and lightening, and the stones 
were 100lbs weight. Such things falling from the sky 
must have been tremendous indeed. Other authors 
mention hail-stones of thirteen or fourteen inches in 
circumference, in various parts of the world. 

D.—Did you ever see any of this large hail, papa ? 

F.—Yes; twice in different places. ‘The first time 
in the Island of Zante, in the middle of winter. It 
came down from the sky immediately after an earth 
quake had shaken the land. ‘The stones which fell re- 
sembled pieces of ice, of different shapes and sizes: 
they were discharged from a cloud as black as pitch, 
and came with such force that they dashed in roofs of 
houses, and severely bruised every one that conld not 
get under shelter. I escaped with others into a Greek 
church, but not before I had received some smart blows 
and painful contusions. After the shower, which did 
not last long, the hail remained in lumps in the strects 
like heaps of paving-stones ; and though they were fol- 
lowed by heavy rain, some of them did not dissolve for 
the whole day. I examined, measured, and weighed 
several of them. ‘They were generally about three 
inches long, and two broad, of very irregular shapes, 
sesembling lumps of ice that had begun to melt, and 
they weighed about two ounces. 

D.—Where did you see the other hail storm? 

F.—At Buykdere on the Bosphorus, near the mouth 
of the Black Sea, about twelve years after. As the 
former had followed an earthquake, so this latter came 
after a great conflagration. The town of Pera ;had 
been just before burnt down by an awful fire, which 
consumed al] the palaces of the ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople, and the houses of the Franks, with about 
ten thousand of those of the Greeks and Turks; so 
that not only our own, but those of all our friends were 
consumed, and we were driven to take refuge ina large 
edifice on the sea-shore, about twelve or fourteen miles 
distant. One morning in autumn we saw a dark, dis- 
mal looking cloud approaching along the Bosphorous, 
as if it came directly from the ruins of the burning city. 
At first we perceived here and there something like 
large stones plumping mto the water, and making a 
great splash; but presently they came like a discharge 
of cannon-shot directly against the house, and soon 
smashed the roof to pieces. ‘The windows were alk 
burst in, and the hail drove through every room, bound- 
ing about like balls from wall to wall, and forcing us 
to tly before it, and take shelter in the lower part of 
the house. 

D.—Was any one hurt? 

F.—It was so early in the morning, that few people 
were abroad. Some Greeks, however, who were watch- 
ing their vineyards on the hills about, were severely 
wounded, and two of them killed, with sundry sheep 
and fowls in the village below; but the injury was not 
so great as might have been expected from so extraor- 
dinary and awful a circumstance. The stones were 
much larger and more compact than those I had ex- 
amined at Zante. Some of them were smooth, single, 
heavy masses of solid ice; some were in lumps and 
protuberances, as if several smaller ones had been fro- 
zen together; and some were beautifully formed with 
one layer over another, like the coats of a bulbous root. 
Their general size was seven or eight inches in cireum- 
ference, but several were much larger. One of these 
was weighed and measured by my apothecary, and was 


found to be a mass of solid ice of 112 drachms, or 1 lb. » 


It did 





in weight, and 14 inches in eizeumference! 
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not appear that this tremendous ball had struck any’ 
one, otherwise, coming with such velocity from the 
sky, it must have destroyed any anima! like an iron 
bullet. 

D.—Did the shower last long or extend far ? 

F.—No; the cloud passed in about ten minutes, 
and was lost to our view in the Black Sea; it also 
seemed of a small size, and the space over which 
itextended very limited. It travelled rapidly along the 
European shore of the Bosphorus, tearing and tattering 
every thing in its way; while the opposite shore of 
Asia, though distant in some places only one mile, en- 
joyed a serene sky and tranquil atmosphere. In sailing 
down in a caique the next day, we saw the country on 
one side of us smiling in great beauty; and on the 
other nothing but windows smashed, roofs beat in, trees 
torn to pieces; and this was a continual picture of 
desolation from the Black Sea to the sea of Marmora, 
a cistance of nearly twelve miles. 

D.—I suppose then, papa, you can clearly compre- 
hend the nature of those terrible hail stones that are 
mentioned in the Bible ? 

F’.—Y es; in the oriental countries, at this day, every 
thing confirms the truth tothe Sacred Scriptures. ‘The 
hand of God is still visible there as it was of old, and 
in the same manner ; and as he shows us the rainbow in 
the sky, to assure us of his love and mercy, so he occa- 
sionally permits these portentous stones to fall from it, 
to convince us how awful is his anger, and that the 
same instruments he once used he still has in his hand 
to punish a guilty people. 
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THE CARPENTER’S DAUGHTER. 
A COUNTRY TALE. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 


Or all living objects, children, out of doors seem to 
me the most interesting to a lover of Nature. Ina 
room, I may, perhaps, be allowed to exercise my pri- 
vilege as an old maid, by confessing that they are in 
my eyes less engaging. If well-behaved, the poor little 
things seem constrained and génés—if ill-conducted, 
the géne is transferred to the unfortunate grown-up 
people, whom their noise distracts and their questions 
interrupt. Within doors, in short, I am one of the 
many persons who like children in their places,—that 
is to say, in any place where Iam not. But out of 
doors there is no such limitation; from the gypsey 
urchin under a hedge, to the little lords and ladies in a 
ducal demesne, they are charming to look at, to watch, 
and to listen to. Dogs are less amusing, flowers less 
beautiful, trees themselves are less picturesque. 

I cannot even mention them without recalling to my 
mind twenty groups or single figures, of which Gains- 
borough would have made at once a picture anda story. 
The little aristocratic-looking girl, for instance, of some 
five or six years old, whom I used to see two years ago, 
every morning at break fast-time, tripping along the most 
romantic street in England, (the High Street in Oxford,) 
attended or escorted, it is doubtful which, by a superb 
Newfoundland dog, curly and black, carrying in his mouth 
her tiny work-bag, or her fairy parasol, and guarding 
with so true a fidelity his pretty young lady, whilst she, 
on her part, queened it over her lordly subject with 
such diverting gravity, seeming to guide him whilst he 
guided her—led, whilst she thought herself leading, 
and finally deposited at her daily school, with as much 
regularity as the same sagacious quacruped would 
have displayed in carrying his master’s glove, or fetch- 
ing a stick out of the water. How I should like to see 
a portrait of that fair demure elegant child, with her 
full short frock, her frilled trowsers, and her blue kid 
shoes, threading her way by the aid of her sable at- 
tendant, through the many small impediments of the 


It was, perhaps, my love of picturesque children 
that first attracted my attention towards a little maiden 
of some six or seven years old, whom I used to meet, 
sometimes going to school, and sometimes returning 
from it, during a casual residence in the county of 
B——, It was a very complete specimen of childish 









































































beauty; what would be called a picture of a chald,— 
the very study for a painter; with the round, fair, rosy 
face, coloured like an apple-blossom ; the large, bright, 
open blue eyes; the broad white forehead, shaded by 
brown clustering curls, and the lips, scarlet as winter 
berries. But it was the expression of that blooming 
countenance which formed its principal charm ; every 
look was a smile, and a smile which had in it as much 
sweetness as gaiety. She seemed, and she was, the 
happiest and the most affectionate of created beings. 
Her dress was singularly becoming. A little straw 
bonnet of a shape calculated not to conceal, but to dis- 
play the young pretty face, and a full short frock of 
gentianella blue, which served by its brilliant, yet con- 
trasted colouring, to enhance the brightness of that 
brightest complexion. ‘Tripping along to school with 
her neat covered basket in her chubby hand, the little 
lass was perfect. 
I could not help looking and admiring, and stopping 
to look; and the pretty child stopped too, and dropped 
her little curtsey; and then I spoke, and then she spoke,— 
for she was too innocent, too unfearing, too modest to 
be shy; so that Susy and I soon became acquainted ; 
and in a very days the acquaintanceship was extended 
to a fine open-countenanced man, and a sweet-looking 
and intelligent young woman, Susan’s father and mo- 
ther,—one or other of whom used to come almost 
every evening, to meet their darling on her return from 
school; for she was an only one,—the sole offspring of 
a marriage of love, which was, I believe, reckoned un- 
fortunate by every body except the parties concerned ; 
they felt and knew that they were happy. 

I soon learned their simple history. William Jervis, 
the only son of a rich carpenter, had been attached, 
almost from childhood, to his fair neighbour, Mary 


business, who lived in the same street. ‘The carpenter, 
a plodding, frugal artisan of the old school, who trusted 
to indefatigable industry and ‘undeviating sobriety for 
getting on in life, had an instinctive mistrust of the 
more dashing and speculative tradesmen ; and even, in 
the height of his prosperity, looked with cold and doubt- 
ful eyes on his son’s engagement. Mr. Price’s circum- 
stances, however, seemed, and at the time were, so 
flourishing, his offers so liberal, and his daughter’s 
character so excellent, that to refuse his consent would 
have been an unwarrantable stretch of authority. All 
that our prudent carpenter could do, was to delay the 
union, in hopes that something might still occur to 
break it off; and when, ten days before the time finally 
fixed for the marriage, the result of an unsuccessful 
speculation, placed Mr. Price’s name in the Gazette, 
most heartily did he congratulate himself on the fore- 
sight which, as he hoped, had saved him from the ca- 
lamity of a portionless daughter-in-law. He had, how- 
ever, iniscalculated the strength of his son’s affection 
for poor Mary, as well as the firm principle of honour 
which regarded their long and every-way sanctioned 
engagement as a bond little less sacred than wedlock 
itself; and on Mr. Price's dymg withir a very few 
months, of that death which, although not included in 
the bills of mortality, is yet but too truly recognized by 
the popular phrase, a broken-heart, William Jervis, 
after vainly trying every mode of appeal to his obdurate 
father, married the orphan girl—in the desperate hope, 
that the step being once taken, and past all remedy, an 
only child would find forgiveness for an offence attend- 
ed by so many extenuating circumstances. 

But here, too, William, in his turn, miscalculated 
the invincible obstinacy of his father’s character. He 
ordered his son from his house and his presence, dis- 
missed him from his employment, forbade his very 
name to be mentioned in his hearing, and up to the 
time at which our story begins, comforted himself ex- 
actly as if he never had had a child. 

William, a dutiful, affectionate son, felt severely the 
deprivation of his father’s affection, and Mary felt for 
her Williarn ; but so far as regarded their worldly con- 
cerns, I am almost afraid to say how little they regret- 
ted their change of prospects. Young, healthy, active, 
wrapt up in each other and in their lovely little girl, 
they found small difficulty and hardship in earning— 
he by his trade, at which he was so good a workman 
as always to command high wages, and she by needle- 
work—sufficient to supply their humble wants; and 
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Price, the daughter of a haberdasher in a great way of 





when the kindness ot Walter Price, Mary's brother, 
who had again opened a shop in the town, enabled 
them to send their little Susy to a school of a better 
order than their own funds would have permitted, 
their utmost ambition seemed gratified. 

So far was speedily made known to me. I disco- 
vered, also, that Mrs. Jervis possessed, in a remarkable 
degree, the rare quality called taste—a faculty which 
does really appear to be almost intuitive in some minds, 
let metaphysicians laugh as they may; and the ladies 
of B , delighted to find an opportunity of at once 
exercising their benevolence, and procuring exquisitely- 
fancied caps and bonnets at half the cost which they 
had been accustomed to pay to the fine yet vulgar mil- 
liner who had hitherto ruled despotically over the fash- 
ions of the place, did not fail to rescue their new and 
interesting protegee from the drudgery of sewing white 
seam, and poring over stitching and button-holes. 

For some years all prospered in their little house- 
hold. Susy grew in stature and in beauty, retaining 
the same look of intelligence and sweetness which had 
in her early childhood fascinated all beholders. She 
ran some risk of being spoiled, (only that, luckily, she 
was of the grateful, unselfish, and affectionate nature 
which seems unspoils:le,) by the admiration of Mrs.. 
Jervis’s customers, who, whenever she took home their 
work, would send fur thé pretty Susan into the parlour, 
and give her fruit and sweetmeats, or whatever cakes 
might be likely to please a childish appetite, which, it 
was observed, she contrived, whenever she could do so 
without offence, to carry home to her mother, whose 
health, always delicate, had lately appeared more than 
usually precarious. Even her stern grandfather, now 
become a master-builder, and one of the richest trades- 
men in the town, had been remarked to look long and 
wistfully on the lovely little girl, as, holding by her 
father’s hand, she tripped lightly to church, although, 
on that father himself, he never deigned to cast a 
glance ; so that the more acute denizens of B—— used 
to prognosticate that, although William was disinherit- 
ed, Mr. Jervis’s property would not go out of the fa- 
mily. 

So matters continued awhile. Susan was eleven years 
old, when a stunning and unexpected blow fell upon 
them all. Walter Price, her kind uncle, who had 
hitherto seemed as prudent as he was prosperous, be- 
came involved in the stoppage of a great Glasgow 
house, and was obliged to leave the town; whilst her 
father, having unfortunately accepted bills drawn by 
him, under an assurance that they should be provided 
for long before they become due, was thrown into pri- 
son for the amount. There was, indeed, a distant hope 
that the affairs of the Glasgow house might come 
rdund, er, at least, that Walter Price’s concerns might 
be disentangled from theirs, and, for this purpose, his 
presence, as a man full of activity and intelligence, was 
absolutely necessary in Scotland: but this prospect was 
precarious and distant. In the meanwhile, William 
Jervis lay lingering in prison, his ereditor relying as- 
suredly on the chance that a rich father could not, for 
shame, allow his son to perish there; whilst Mary, 
sick, helpless, and desolate, was too broken-spirited. to 
venture an application to a quarter from whence any 
slight hope that she might otherwise have entertained, 
was entirely banished by the recollection that the pe- 
nalty had been incurred through a relation of her own. 

“Why should 1 go to him?” said poor Mary to 
herself, when referred by Mr. Barnard, her husband’s 
creditor, to her weathy father-in-law—* Why trouble 
him? He will never pay my brother’s debt: he would 
only turn me from his door, and, perhaps, speak of 
Walter and William in a way that would break my 
heart.” And, with her little daughter in her hand, she 
walked slowly back to a small room that she had hired 
near the gaol, and sate down sadly and heavily to the 
daily diminishing millinery work, which was now the 
only resource of the once happy family. 

In the afternoon of the same day, as old Mr. Jervis 
was seated in a little summer-house at the end of his 
neat garden, gravely smoking his pipe over a tumbler 
of spirits and water, defiling the delicious odour of his 
honeysuckles and sweet-briar, by the two most atro- 
cious smells on this earth—the fumes of tobacco* and of 





* Whenever one thinks of Sic Walter Raleigh, as the impar ter 
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able, were interrupted, first, by a modest single knock 
at the front-door, which, the intermediate doors being 
open, he heard distinctly, then by a gentle parley, and, 
lastly, by the old housekeeper’s advance up the gravel 
walk, followed by a very young girl, who approached 
him hastily, yet tremblingly, caught his rough hand, 
with her little one, lifted up a sweet face, where smiles 
seemed breaking through her tears, and, in an attitude 
between standing and kneeling—an attitude of deep 
reverence—faltered, in a low, broken voice, one low, 
broken word—* Grandfather !” 

“ How came this child here ?” exclaimed Mr. Jervis, 
endeavouring to disengage the hand which Susan had 
now secured within both hers—* How dared you let 
her in, Norris, when you knew my orders respecting 
the whole family ?” 

“How dared I let her in?” returned the house- 
keeper—*how could I help it? Don’t we all know 
that there is not a single house in the town where little 
Susan (heaven bless her dear face!) is not welcome? 
Don’t the very gaolers themselves let her into the pri- 
son before hours and after hours? And don’t the 
sheriff himself, for as strict as he is said to be, sanc- 
tion it? Speak to your grandfather, Susy love—don’t be 
dashed :”’* and with this encouraging exhortation, the 
kind-hearted housekeeper retired. 

Susan continued clasping her grandfather’s hand, 
and leaning her face over it as if to conceal the tears 
which poured down her cheeks like rain. 

“What do you want with me, child?” at length in- 
terrupted Mr. Jervis in a stern voice, “What brought 
you here ?” 

“Oh, grandfather, poor father’s in prison !” 

“T did not put him there,” observed Mr. Jervis, 
coldly : * you must go to Mr. Barnard on that affair.” 

“ Mother did go to him this morning,” replied Su- 
san, “and he told her that she must apply to you m 

“Well!” exclaimed the grandfather, impatiently. 

“But she said she dared not, angry as you were 
with her—more especially as it is through uncle Wal- 
ter’s misfortune that all this misery happened. Mother 
dared net eume to you.” 

“ She was right enough there,” returned Mr. Jervis. 
“So she sent you?” 

“No, indeed, she knows nothing of my coming. 
She sent me to carry home a cap to Mrs. ‘Taylor, who 
lives in the next street; and as I was passing the door, 
it came into my head to knock—and then Mrs. Norris 
brought me here—Oh, grandfather, I hope I have not 
done wrong! I hope you are not angry !—but if you 
were to see how sad and pale poor father looks in that 
dismal prison; and poor mother, how sick and il! she 
is—how her hand trembles when she tries to work. 
Oh, grandfather ! if you could but see them, you would 
not wonder at my boldness.” 

* All this comes of trusting to a speculating knave 
like Walter Price!” observed Mr. Jervis, rather as a 
soliloquy than to the child, who, however, heard and 
replied to the remark. 

“He was very kind to me, was uncle Walter! He 
put me to school to learn reading and writing, and ci- 
phering, and all sorts of needle-work—not a charity- 
school, because he wished me to be amongst decent 
children, and not to learn bad ways. And he has 
written to offer to come to prison himself, if father 
wishes it—only—I don’t understand about business— 
but even Mr. Barnard says that the best chance of re- 
covering the money is his remaining at liberty; and 
indeed, indeed, grandfather, my uncle Walter is not so 
wicked as you think for—indeed he is not.” 

“ This child is grateful!” was the thought that passed 
through her grandfather’s mind, but he did not give it 
utterance. He, however, drew her closer to him, and 
seated her in the summer-house at his side. “So you 
can read and write, and keep accounts, and do all sorts 
of needle-work, can you, my little maid? And you can 
run of errands, doubtless, and are handy about a house. 





of this disgusting and noisome weed, it tends greatly to mitigate 
the horror which one feels for his unjust execution. Had he been 
— beheaded as the inventor of smoking, all would have been 
right. 

* Dashed—frightened. 1 believe this expression, though frequent- 
ly used there, is not confined to Berkshire. It is one of the pretty 


gin—his meditations, probably none of the most agree-|Should you like to live with me and Norris, and make 


my shirts, and read the newspaper to me of an even- 
ing, and learn to make puddings and pies, and be my 
own little Susan ?—Eh ?—Should you like this ?” 


root out the weeds, and gather the bean-pots? Is not 
this a nice garden, Susy ¢” 


gaoi 


have nothing to do with them, and you must choose 
between us.” 


own dear father, and he in a gaol! Oh, grandfather, 
you cannot mean it—you cannot be so cruel!” 


“ Oh, grandfather !” exclaimed Susan, enchanted. ; 
“ And water the flowers,” pursued Mr. Jervis, “ anc 


“ Oh, beautiful! dear grandfather, beautiful!” 
“And you would like to live with me in this pretty 
house and this beautiful garden—should you, Susy ?” 
“Oh, yes, dear grandfather !” 

“ And never wish to leave me?” 

“ Oh, never, never !” 
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“No!” replied her grandfather, “neither of them. 
It was you whom I asked to live here with me. I 


“ They not live here! I to leave my father and my 
mother—my own dear mother, and she so sick ! my 


“There is no cruelty in the matter, Susan. I give 
you the offer of leaving your parents, and living with 
me; but I do not compel you to accept it. You are 
an intelligent little girl, and perfectly capable of choos- | 
ing for yourself. But I beg you to take notice that, 
by remaining with them, you will not only share, but| 
increase their poverty ; whereas, with me you will not 
only enjoy every comfort yourself, but relieve them, 
from the burther of your support.” 
“It is nota burthen,” replied Susan, firmly—* I} 
know that, young, and weak, and ignorant as I am 
now, I am yet of some use to my dear mother—and of 
some comfort to my dear father ; and every day I shall) 
grow older and stronger, and more able to be a help to} 
them both. And to leave them! to live here in plenty, 
whilst they are starving! to be gathering posies, whilst 
they are in prison! Oh, grandfather! I should die of 
the very thought. I thank you for your offer,” con- 
tinued she, rising, and dropping her little curtsey—* but 
my choice is made. Good evening, grandfather!” 

“ Don’t be in such a hurry, Susy,” rejoined her grand- 
father, shaking the ashes from his pipe, taking the last 
sip of his gin and water, and then proceeding to adjust 
his hat and wig—* Don’t be in such a hurry: you and 
I sha’n’t part so easily. You're a dear little girl, and 
since you won’t stay with me, I must e’en go with you. 
The father and mother who brought up such a child, 
must be worth bringing home. So with your good 
leave, Miss Susan, we'll go and fetch them.” 

And in the midst of Susy’s rapturous thanks, her 
kisses, and her tears, out they sallied; and the money 
was paid, and the debtor released, and established with 
his overjoyed wife, in the best room of Mr. Jervis’s 
pretty habitation, to the unspeakable gratitude of the 
whole party, and the extatic delight of the Carrenrer’s 
Davcuter. 
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THE NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS. 
By Miss Lestir, or PatLtaDELPuia. 


“ A glimpee of the days that are over.""—Moore. 


It was New- Year's morning 1718, and, to do honour 
to the holyday, the breakfast-table had been set in the 
best parlour belonging to the establishment of Mr. 
Clarke, a wealthy merchant of Boston, and whose resi- 
dence in the North Square was at that period consider- 
ed the most elegant private mansion in the town. The 
weather was severely cold. An immense fire of huge 
logs (supported on extremely tall brass and irons, and 
brought far out on the hearth) tinted with its ruddy glow 


arrangement. 
cushioned with crimson velvet, corresponding with the 


As the season was winter, the chief beautics of the tes 
selated floor (particularly the family coat of arms in 
the centre) were concealed under a square of Turkey 
carpet; but round the outsides of its edges a small un- 


‘overed space gave evidence of the infinite variety of 
he woods, and the taste and ingenuity of their general 
The window-seats and chairs were 


curtains. Large oval looking-g lasses, the frames carved 
in foliage, inclined forward from the walls. Through 


the glass doors of the closet or buffets that occupied 
the recesses, were seen on one side pyramids of India chi- 
na arrayed in regular order, and at the other side was a 


rich display of silver plate, on every article of which 


“Nor see the dismal gaol again—the dismal dreary | was engraved the ciowned swan, the ancient crest of 
the Clarkes; for in those days few Americans who de- 
“ Never !—but father is to live here too?” enquired/ rived from their European ancestors any claim to ar- 
Susan, interrupting herself—tather and mother?” 


morial bearings were remiss in setting forth the dis- 
tinction. - 
When Mr. Clarke came down to breakfast, he had a 
handsome new cane in his hand, and was followed by 
a servant carrying a large covered basket, the sight of 
which excited much curiosity in his son Harry, and 
also in Georgeand Lucy Ellis—two children who were 


on a visit at the house, their own parents having gone 


te Salem. 

They were not kept long in suspense, for Mr. Clarke 
informed them that the basket contained New-Year’s 
gifts; and he immediately proceeded to distribute them. 
To Mrs. Clarke he presented a superb muff of black 
velyet, embroidered with gold, and decorated on one 
side with her initials in pearls; to little Lucy he gave 
a large French doll, richly dressed; to her brother 
George, the above-mentioned cane, which was finely 
clouded, and had a gold top and gold cord tassels,— 
George having frequently expressed a wish for such a 
one. 

“Now,” said George, who was very vain and fop- 

pish, “I can say that no boy in Boston carries a cane 

equal to mine. Ifmy mother would only consent to 

my wearing a wig, I know no one who could come up 

to me in what she calls the true look of real fashion.” 

“ Indeed,” said Mr. Clarke, “I must agree with my 

friend, your mother, in thinking that nothing is so be- 

coming to a boy as his own hair. However fashiona- 

ble wigs may be, I have not yet seen a single child that 

looked well in one.” 

“ So I think,” exclaimed Parry; “and, for my part, 
I would not for a hundred guineas be encumbered with 
a wig. I hate every thing that is inconvenient; and 

that was the reason I took iny penknife yesterday, and 
cut away all the buckram lining from the skirt of my 

new coat. Why, it stood out like a shelf a!l round me!” 
“ And, for my part,” said George Ellis, “I would not 
abate one inch of my buckram for the world.” 

“ Well, dear father,” said Harry,“ you seem in no 
haste to shew me my New-Year’s gift.” 

Mr. Clarke presented his son with an elegant set of 
the “Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” Harry received 
the books with proper respect; but his countenance 
did not brighten, and, in fact, he looked a little disap- 
pointed. 

“ You do not seem particularly delighted with my 
present,” observed Mr. Clarke ; “ I must confess I feared 
as much.” 

“ Dear father,” replied Harry, “I have already so 
many books ; to tell the truth, 1 hoped you would have 
given me a pair of skates.” 

“ Horry,” said his mother, “I have always refused 
my consent to your having skates. Think of Edward 
Warren, who while skating on Charles River, broke 
through the ice, and was drowned.” 

“It has given me much pain, Harry,” said Mr. Clarke, 
“to perceive that, with numerous good qualities, and 
with an understanding by no means of an inferior or- 
der, you seem to have an innate disrelish for books, and 
for every thing that can only be acquired by study. I 
have determined to indulge you for a time in reading 
works of fiction exclusively, in the hope that they may 
awaken in you a desire for literature of a more impor- 
tant description. I would rather see you passionately 
fond of the most extravagant story-books, than witness, 











the beautiful carving of fruit and flowers that decorated 





provincial phrases by which Richardson has contrived to give a 
charming rustic grace to the eaily letters of Pamela. 
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_as I do continually, your strange disinclination for all 


the chimney-piece, and brightened the vivid pictures| books whatever. I think if any thing like reading can 


which were painted on every pannel of the wainscot.| possibly engage your attention, it will certainly be riv. 
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etted by these very amusing tales, with their faithfullence with him. 


delineations of Oriental manners, ‘There are really of 
Eastern origin ; and these indentical narratives are to 
this day related by the itinerant story tellers of Arabia 
to the groups that assemble round them at the coffee- 
houses, and other places of public resort; the audience 
always listening with intense interest, and rewarding 
the narrator with a contribution in money whenever} 
the story ceases. Monsieur Galland translated these |( 
tales from the Arabic into French, and the English 
version was made from his.” 

“ Yes, father,” replied Harry, looking tired, “ I have 

o doubt of their all being very good stories; and, 1} 

resuy, they are entertaining enough to people that! 
ure fond of reading; but, for uny part - 

“ Harry,” said his father, interrupting him, and point- 
ing out the tale of the ‘ Forty Thieves,’ “I will only 
ask you to try this one as a specimen; and I am sure 
when you have finished it you will gladly read them 
all.” 

Harry took the volume; and, while his father was 
engaged with some letters he had just received, and his 
mother was prepairing to pour out the coffee; while 
Lucy sat on a low stool, and played with her doll, and 
George took his hat, and strutted about the room, 
flourishing his new cane, and surveying himself in the 
glass, the reluctant reader established himself on the 
window-scat, where he reclined with one eye on the 
page, and the other on the street,—after having settled 
his position with considerable difficulty, as is always 
the case with persons to whom books is irksome. 

Before he had time to get interested in the story, his| 
attention was attracted by a sudden noise ; and, reser | 
out, he perceived that some boys, who were playing in| 
the square before the house, had just completed a gi-| 
gantic figure of snow, and were huzzaing in conse- 
querice. 

“The snow-man has no hat,” exclaimed Harry ; “ I'll 
just run out, and shew them how to make him one.” 
He flew from the parlour with the book in his hand, 
and, throwing it hastily on the hall-table, he was out o 
doors in an instant, and busily engaged the next mo- 
ment in assisting the boys. 

His father looked after him, and sighed. “ My 
dear,” said he to Mrs. Clarke, “we have always been 
too indulgent to Harry. He knows that a mere re- 
proof is the only punishment he need expect, whatever 
may be his misdemeanours. 














s|has a book in his hand he will feel no cold. 
will go and pull him in.” 


I do not believe he ever gives a thought 
to their style of dress. All he cores for is, that they 
should be what he calls good fellows, and that they 
should play well.” 

“We must hope that he may grow wiser in time,” 
said Mr. Clarke smiling. 

“ He does not scruple to overlook, and indeed to over- 
\set young gentlemen of decided elegance,” continued 

reorge, glancing his eye over his own suit of blue vel- 
vet laced with gold. 

He was stopped short im his animadversions by the 
return of Harry, who came back in such a glow of ex- 
jhilaration, and. gave so animated a description of the | 
‘improvements he had made in the snow-man, that his | 
jfond parents had not the heart to check his vivacity. 

They had nearly finished breakfast, when a knock 
was heard at the trout-door; and John, the servant- 
man, brought in a paper of verses, and announced that 
the news-carrier had come for his New-Year’s gift. 
Mr. Clarke felt in his pocket, and found that he had no 
change about him, and Mrs. Clarke had left her purse 
up-stairs. “Tell the boy to come and warm himself,” 
said she ,“ and desire Sally to bring me down my purse.” 

The man delivered the message to the newspaper- 
boy; but they heard him reply that he would rather 
stay in the hall. 

“Why ‘tis my friend Ben Franklin,” exclaimed 
Harry; “I see he has taken up the volume of the Ara- 
bian Nights that I left on the Hall-table; and while he 
But I 


Suiting the action to the word, Harry immediately 
jhauled in the reluctant printer-boy, who at first shewed 
\a disposition to resent the unceremonious kindness of 
young Clarke, but his attention being attracted by the 
paintings that ornamented the wainscot, he allowed 
himself to be conveyed into the parlour, where his eyes 
wandered with delight round the pictures, but rested 
not a moment on the splendid furniture, and the rich 
table equipage. 

“Is not that what is called a printer’s devil?” said 
George Ellis, edging his chair as far as possible from 
the boy. 

“Oh! brother, brother,” exclaimed little Lucy, “ what 
naughty words you are saying! I am sure he is not 
at all black now, and his hands and face are very clean.” 

Mr. Clarke took up the New-Year’s Address, which 
was printed on a small narrow slip of paper, with a 





“His misdemeanours,” said the doating mother, 
“are only such as in time will correct themselves,| 
Though I confess that he is impetuous and giddy, and| 


that as yet he shows no fondness for any thing that re-| “There he stands,” cried Harry: “this is he. I 
sembles study, yet I hope much from the excellence of|am very sure that Ben Franklin wrote them (clapping 
his capacity, the goodness of his heart, and the gene-|him on the shoulder). 


rosity and kindness of his feelings.” 


“ What surprises me most in Harry,” said George 


Ellis, “and it is certainly his worst fault, is, that he|cake.” 


has no notion of his own dignity—no idea of keeping 
up his consequence: and when I talk to him on the 
subject, he only laughs, and says, ‘ that it is too much 
trouble for him to be always acting the gentleman.’ 
And once he actually told me that he hated dignity, 
and hated consequence, and that he had none to sup- 
port. I reminded him, of course, of his father’s ships, 
and his mother’s jewels, and of the fine house that he 
lives in, and of the elegant clothes that he could have 
for asking (though I do not believe he ever does ask for 
any). It's surprising how little he values these things 
Why, one day, when he was playing in the common 
he took the plume out of his new cocked-hat and divi- 
ded\it among the boys to feather their arrows with.” 

“Come, George,” said Mr. Clarke interupting this 
tirade, “breakfast is now quite ready.” 

“And really,” pursued George, (as he seated him- 
self carefully at the table, and spread out his skirts so 
that they could not be rumpled,) “ it is absolutely ama- 
zing that Harry Clarke will play with any boy what- 
ever, and that (instead of walking slowly up and down 
the Mall, as a young gentleman of family and fortune 
ought to do, or seating himself on his spread pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and reclining gracefully against the great elm) 
the moment he gets on the Common, he scampers oft 
towards the Mill-dam, where all the town boys resort ; 
and he joins, that vory instant, in their boisterous plays. 
Wool-hats and fustian-jackets make no sort of differ- 
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rude wood-cut at the top representing a postman blow- 
ing his horn. “ These verses,” said he, “are really not 
should like to know who is the author.” 


Why, the boys all know that 
Ben can make verses.” . 


it not having been left in the usual place. Mrs. Clarke 
took out a silver five-shilling piece (called in English 
coinage a crown), and offered it to Franklin. The boy 
advanced to take it, and thanked the lady in a few 
words, 

“Well,” said George, “ for a person that is not poor 
enough to consider plumb-cake any object, you seem 
glad enough to get that crown. I suppose you prefer 
buying your own cakes.” 

Harry again clenched his fist at George, and was 
again restrained by Mrs. Clarke. 

“Harry Clarke,” said Franklin, “I should like to 
speak with you a moment in the hall—that is if the 
lady will give permission.” 

He bow \ir. and Mrs. Clarke in a manner that 
set George to tittering, and went out, accompanied with 
alacrity by Harry. George got up, and was followmg 
to hear what they were going to say, but Harry shut 
the door in his face. 

“Harry,” said Franklin, “I will acknowledge to 
you, that (after I have bought a present for ny mother) 
all the money I shall collect as New-Year’s gifts will 
be devoted to the purchase of books. I heard you re- 
gretting the other day, that you had spent all your 
weekly allowance at once, and that you would have no 
more until next Monday, though you were very desi- 
rous of buying a humming-top that we saw at the toy- 
shop. Now I will make a bargain with you. I'll give 
you this silver crown which your mother has just pre- 
sented to me, if you will lend me—observe, I only say 
lend—if yon will lend me these books of the Arabian 
tales, and allow me to have the reading of them, and 
let me take this volume home with me.” 

“ As to the books,” replied Harry, “ if they were not 
a New-Year’s gift from my father, I would not hesitate 
an instant to make you a present of them. But as to 
the crown-piece, I shall not take it. I can easily wait 
till Monday for the humming top; or, indeed, if I was 
to coax my father a little, I dare say he would give me 
the money at once. Only I don’t like to take advan- 
tage of his kindness; and the last time I asked him 
for my allowance in advance, I promised that I would 
never again make such a request. The truth is, I do 
spend too much money, and my father is right in trying 
to check my profuseness. However, you are quite 
welcome to the books, and I am sorry that [ have never 
offered to lend you any. But it is too true, that some- 
how books are things that seldom come into my head. 
Why did not you ask me?” 

“Because,” said Franklin, “though you do play 
with me on the Common of Valley Acre, and are soci- 
able and friendly enough, yet I remember always what 
[ have heard my father say, that when common people 
happen to have any intercourse with great people, they 
had better avoid encroaching too much, lest they should 














“Harry,” said Mr. Clarke, “hand him this basket of 


Young Franklin bashfully declined the cake; but 
Harry seized him, and forced a large piece into each 
pocket. 

“I suppose, boy,” said George, “ you never had an 
opportunity of tasting plumb-cake before; and I dare- 
say you have had but a scanty breakfast.” 

The young printer coloured. “I breakfasted this 
morning at my father’s house,” said he. 

“ Well, and what of that?” resumed George. 

“My father,” answered the boy, “is a plain me- 


.}chanic, and he lives as such people ought. Neverthe- 
,|less, though our food is simple, it has never yet been 


scanty; and we all this morning had as much as we 
could eat, and so we have always.” 

“ Indeed!” said George, with a sneer; “and pray 
tell us what this same abundant breakfast might con- 
sist of? Beans and hominy, I suppose ?” 

Upon this Harry cast a menacing look at George, 
and doubled his fist; but, at a glance from his mother. 
he opened it again saying, “I forgot he was a visiter.” 

“To a boy of your mind and feelings,” said Mr. 
Clarke, addressing the young printer, “it must be very 
irksome to go about soliciting New-Y.ear’s gifts.” 

“TI do not solicit,” replied Franklin ; “I never ask 
twice. It is almost the only means I have of obtaining 

——” He stopped, and remained silent. 

The maid, Sally, then entered with Mrs. Clarke’s 

purse, for which, she said, she had had a long search, 





be considered forward and obtrusive, and meet with a 
mortifying repulse. I have also heard him remark, 
that most great people (kings in particular) are like 
cats, and though they pur round you one minute, they 
may scratch you the next.” 

“ But 1 am not the least of a cat,” said Harry. “To 
be sure I am often inclined to fly at that sickening fel- 
low George Ellis; and if he had not been a visiter, I 
should have settled him long ago.” 

“ Well,” said Franklin, “1 shall be very glad indeed 
to give this crown-piece for the reading of the Arabian 
Nights. I know no one else that has the book, and I 
find it mentioned in the Spectator in a manner which 
convinces me that it is delightful. As this is a holy- 
day, I shall have time to read—and, besides, I can 
easily sit up all night. I often do so when I borrow a 
book that must be returned immediately. You may 
be sure I will take great care of it, and bring this vo- 
lume back to you to-morrow. So here is the money, 
and now you can go and buy the humming-top.” 

“ Indeed I shall do no such thing as take that money,” 
replied Harry. “Why, Ben, you do not scruple to bor- 
row books of Dick Jackson, and Ned Jones, and Tom 
Smith.” 

“No,” answered Franklin, “ because they are boys 
of my own class, and I lend them my books in return ; 
for, like myself, they have but few. But the sons of 
rich men have books cnough of their own, and do not 
want to borrow from people in my station. I would 
not much hesitate to accept favours from grown gen- 














































































boys that are above me.” 





tlerven} but Ido not. like to be under obligations to{Arabian tales under his atm: and, as it was a holyday,) 


he felt strongly inclined to relinquish all further pursuit 


“ Well, Ben,” said Harry, “ you are a strange fellow.|of New-Year’s gifts, and to shut himself up for the re. | 
But I know that ately you have been very full of in-|mainder of the day with his new acquisitiori. But he Bangs in a voice of dismay; “ boy, why did not you 
dependence and heroism, and all such things, from hav- thought of the happiness of being able to procure some tell me this at first? Mr. Clarke is a man of standing 


ing read a 
You shall have both volumes now, for I am in no hurry 
to read them, and would rather defer it till I feel more 
in the humour, if that should ever be.” 

‘Harry then ran into the parlour, and instantly flew 
back again with the other volume. 

“ You must take this crown,” said Franklin, “or J 
will not take the books.” 

Harry paused a moment, and then took the crown; 
resolved in his own mind to make Franklin resume it 
when he returned the books. 

“ And now,” said Franklin, “ say that you don’t think 
me an object of charity.” 

“1 don't indeed,” replied Harry, smiling, and sha- 
king him by the hand; “I see you are thinking of 
George Ellis’s impertinence ; but never mind—sensible 
boys need not care a farthing for the insolence of fools.” 

Franklin now took his leave, and Harry returned to 
the parlour, On being asked by his mother why he 
remained so long in the hall talking to the newspaper- 
boy, he replied, that he had been lending him the Ara- 
bian Nights, as he knew poor Ben would take more 
pleasure in reading them than he would himself. 

“ J am sorry,” said Mr. Clarke, “that you are in so 
little haste to avail yourself of my New-Year’s gift.” 

“ Indeed, father,” replied Harry, “I cannot dissem- 
ble, and pretend to like books better than I really do. 
It would take me two or three-smonths to get through 
these volumes; and I have no doubt of Ben Franklin’s 
devouring every line of them in less than three days, 
and faithfully performing his task in his brother’s print- 
ing office besides.” 

“ Now tell me exactly who this Ben Franklin is,” 
said Mr. Clarke, “ and how you became acquainted with 
him.” 

“ Why,” replied Harry, “he is the youngest son of 
old Joshua Franklin, the tallow-chandler and soap-boiler, 
—George, you need not turn up your nose. It was at 
first intended that he should be brought up to his fa- 
ther’s trade, and he was for a while employed in cut- 
ting wicks and filling candle moulds ; but very naturally 
disliking such jobs, he is now with his brother, 
James Franklin, learning the printing business. I first 
met with him on the Common among the boys who 
go there to play, and also on the cricket-ground at Val- 
ley Acre. He is the very best player I ever saw; no- 
thing comes amiss to him, and he has taug!t us many 
new diversions, some of them his own invention. He 
is also very ingenious in making things in wood and 
metal, and he has even some knowledge of drawing. 
But, after all, his chief delight is in books; when he 
gets a new one, we see nothing of him on the play- 
ground till he has read it. He always tries to become 
acquainted with boys who have books ; and it is much 
to his credit that he takes excellent care of all he bor- 
rows, and that he punctually returns them.” 

“ Persons who are fond of reading are always care- 
ful of books,” observed Mr. Clarke ; “ but how is it that 
you have never before lent him any of yours ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Harry ; “I often thought of 
offering to do so, but then I always forgot it again. I 
am sorry for my remissness, for I recollect hearing 
several weeks ago that he had exhausted the stock of 
every boy he knew; and I suppose that latterly he has 
been at a loss for something to read, as he kas frequent- 
ed the play-ground more than usual. Sometimes when 
he gets to diseussing books with John Collins and 
others of the reading boys, he forgets to play, and you 
would be surprised to hear how sensibly he talks. Al- 
together, Ben Franklin is the best fellow I know.” 

“ Poor boy,” “said Mr. Clarke, how hard he tries to 
acquire knowledge! And you, who, besides have free 
access to my library, have books lavished on you al- 
most without number, cannot be prevailed on to read 
a single one of them through. Mark my words: I pro 
phesy that this Benjamin Franklin will eventually be- 
come a great man, and that his name will be an honour 
to his country and to the world, when yours is forgotten.” 

We will now proceed with Franklin, who almost 
fancied himself in paradise when he walked off with the 
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one side of the street door. 





had a great desire to possess a complete set of the 
Spectator, of which, as yet, he had only been able to 
obtain the reading of one or two odd velumes: inspired 
by this hope, he pursued his rounds with increased 
alacrity of step. 

After calling at several other houses, he came to the 
residence of Mr. Inflict Bangs, a schoolmaster, who 
once, for a short time, had numbered Franklin among 
his pupils, and who was now preparing himself for the 
ininistry, with a full disposition to carry into that holy 
profession all the gloomy austerity and unjustifiable 
rigour which had characterised his rule as an instructor 
of youth. He was a yellowish, bitter-faced man, with 
a harsh, croaking voice, and though thin and bony, he 
had prodigious strength of arm, of which the majority 
of his scholars had daily experience, particularly those 
who were deficient, not in application to their books, 
but in rich relations. 

Mr. Bangs was seated at his desk when yourg Frank- 
lin was ushered into his study—a little front room on 
“Come in, boy,” said he, 
without looking up, “and wait till I have finished this 
page.” Franklin went to the window, and turning his 
face towards it, he opened a volume of the Arabian 
Nights, and began to read, being unwilling to lose} 
time while waiting. 

When Mr. Bangs had completed his page, he looked 
over the New-Year’s Ode which Franklin had laid on 
his desk, and contracting his brows to more than their 
usual frown, he pronounced it “wretched stuff,” and 
inquired what vain fool had written it. He asked this 
question twice before he was heard by Franklin, who 
stood at the window absorbed in his book. 

“ Boy,” said Bangs, turning sternly round, “ what is 
it takes your attention? Let me see the book that has 
made you forget in whose presence you stand. It is 
well for you that you.are not still my pupil, though 
wholesome chastisement can never come amiss. I tell 
you to give me the book.” 

Franklin approached, and reluctantly presented the 
volume. Mr. Bangs took it, looked through it, and 
groaned. “Great,” he exclaimed, “ is the abomination 
of the times, particularly in this degenerate town. 
Every day I meet with something to assure ine that a 
terrible punishment is hanging over Boston. Boy, I 
have heard of this wicked book, but hoped that it had 
not found its way across the ocean. It is filled with 
genii and magic—with strange transformations, and 
with palaces of gold and diamonds.” 

“Then I am sure it must be very entertaining,” ob- 
served Franklin 

“Answer me not in that tone,” resumed Bangs, 
“ but give me the other volume,” taking it from under 
Franklin’s arm ; and before the amazed boy could res- 
cue them from his grasp, he had thrown both the books 
into the fire, and they were in a moment consumed in 
the blaze. 

“There Ict them burn,” said the relentless bigot, “as 
I hope their heathen authors are no burning in another 
world. Entertaining, forsooth! what right have peo- 
ple to read for entertainment? If they fulfil their du- 
lies properly, there wiil be notime for recreation. Are 
not all books of fiction made up of lies ? and what good 
man can endure a lie in any shape whatever ?” 

Poor Franklin stood swelling with grief for the loss 





of the books, and resentment at their destroyer; and it 
was with great difficulty he restrained himself from at- 
tempting immediate vengeance on the person of Bangs, 
who waved his hands pompously towards the door, and 
said, “ Now, boy, depart in peace: I have given you 
a wholesome lesson, to remember as long as you live. 
Thank me as you ought.” 

“ Thank you!” exclaimed Franklin, almost choking 
with vexation, “ thank you for what? I'll die before I'll 
thank you! To say nothing of your depriving me of 
the pleasure of reading these books, which I had set 
my heart on, you have shamefully destroyed what was 
not my own property, and which I know not how to 
replace. The books were lent to me by Harry Clarke, 





and onfy this morning they were given to him by his 
father.” 
“ What, the rich Mr. Clarke of North Square?” said 


great deal about the Greeks and Romans. |other books with the nioney he might colleet, and he |and influence.” 


Franklin, still trembling with suppressed emotion, 
now opened the door to go out, when Mr. Bangs called 
him back and said fo him, in a voiee that he intended’ 
for a mild one, but which was only more masal-than or- 
dinary—* My young friend, Benny Franklin, there is 
no need of your mentioning this smal} error into whicly 
I have been strangely betrayed. Ht is better that you 
should keep it to yourself: I perceive not the least ne-- 
cessity for your repeating the circumstance.” 

* But there is,” replied Franklin ; “ how else shall I 
aceount to Harry Clarke for the less of his Arabian 
Nights? Ihave been borrowing books ever since I 
was five years old, and never before has any thing hap- 
pened to a single one of them while in my possession.’ 

“ Benny,” said Mr. Bangs, “ there are many jast and 
good men who have not thought it sinful to streteh a 
point when the end justified the means. ‘There is 
authority for such divergements from the straight path- 
You may represent that the books fell accidentally into: 
the fire; and my name need not appear in the state-. 
ment.”’ 

“What!” exclaimed Franklin; “and incur for myself 
the blame of the very worst sort of carelessness !” 

“T am not sure, after all,” pursued Bangs, “that the 
misadventure was not purely accidental; it seems to 
me that the books fell by chance from my hand, and 
unluckily just where the flame happened to catch them.” 

“They did not! they did not!” eried Franklin; “BE 
saw you put them into the fire in the very place where 
the blaze was firercest. You know you did it on pur- 
pose.” 

“You are a shrewd, ingenious boy,” continued 
Bangs, laying his hand on the head of Franklin, who 
instantly drew it away in disgust,“and you can find 
no difficulty in giving a convenient statement of the 
passage that has taken place in relation to these books ; 
and, Benny, just hold out your hand,—here are a half- 
a-dozen shillings for your New-Year’s Gift, if you will 
promise to act in this thing according to my desire.” 

This was too much for Franklin’s patience ; and scat- 
tering the shillings indignantly on the floor, he darted: 
out of the house. 

Though endowed with much natural strength of 
mind, and possessed of intelligence far beyond his years, 
poor Franklin was still but a boy; and as soon as he 
got into the street, he leaned his forehead against a 
post, and cried as if his heart was breaking. 

But he soon rallied; and drying his tears, he made 
a determination to appropriate nearly all his money to 
buying another equally handsome set of the Arabian 
Nights, to replace that of Harry Clarke. 

He proceeded on his tour, and omitted not a single 
house in which his brother’s newspaper was taken. 
But in those days seldom more than a few penee was 
given by each family tothe carrier: he knew the ge- 
neral price of books, and he found all that he was able 
to collect insufficient to purchase so expensive a one,. 
after he had deducted the price of an Fidia silk pocket- 
handkerchief for his mother. And the only pleasant 
feeling he had during the remainder of the day, was 
when he laid this little present on the lap of his kind 
parent, and when she kissed him in return, and called: 
him her good Ben, and said she had been wanting such 
a handkerchief for years. 

Still, he determined not to allow himself to be tempted 
to lay out another farthing of his money; but to keep 
it inviolate, in the firm hope (and young people are al- 
ways sanguine), that some unforeseen event would put 
him in possession of a sufficiency to make out the de- 
sired sum. 

Franklin had hitherto been only om trial in the print 
ing-office, and had continued to live at his father’s; but 
after this day he was to enter into a regular appren- 
ticeship with his brother James, and was to board with 
him and his other boys at a house in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the establishment. He was now 
kept very close at work, and his brother (who never 
showed him any kindness after he had him entirely in 





his power) generally found something for him to do 
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were short, and the weather very bad, he was no longer 
able to play on the Common. He passed a dreary 
week ; and, to add to his discomfort, he had no book 
to read. 

He was very desirous of seeing Harry Clarke again, 
yet he had not courage to knock at the door and in- 
quire for him. But every day when he went to leave 
the newspaper, he lingered about for a minute or two, 
hoping to obtain a glimpse of him, and to have an op- 
portunity of making and expianation. 

At last, in 9 lucky moment, after leaving the paper 
under the knocker, he perceived Harry at the parlour- 
window, and his warm-hearted friend immediately ran 
out to bring him in. Franklin, however, would pro- 
ceed no farther than the entry (the place that boys 
generally prefer for their confabulations), and George 
Ellis came down stairs at the same monrent, having 
just been changing his dress after sitting for his por- 
trait. Mrs. Clarwe was only desirous of possessing a 
likeness of her little favourite Lucy; but ske had con- 
-cluded to have both the children painted together, rather 
than she should run the risk of offending their mother, 
who had always made a pet of George in preference to 
his sister, and had completely spoiled him. 

* Well, my friend Ben,” said Harry, shaking him 
heartily by the hand, “I have not seen you for a week, 
but I suppose you have been lost in the Arabian Nights. 
You need not hurry yourself to return the book for a 
month or two yet, as I shall not have a moment’s time 
to read it. ‘The weather has now cleared up, my mo- 
has consented to my getting a pair of skates, and I 
have a great deal before me; as much skaiting, and 
snow-balling, and sliding, as I can possibly do. 

Franklin, then, in much confusion, explained the fate 
of the book precisely as it happened. 

Loud and high was the indignation of Harry against 
Inflict Bangs—not exactly for burning the books, but 
for burning it before Frankkin had read it. ButGeorge 
Ellis, who stood listening at the bottom of the stairs, 
called out,“ Why, Harry, can you believe this fine 
story? don’t you see, that after this chap had read your 
book, he went and sold it to buy others with the 
money ?” 

At these words Franklin instantly sprung forward 
and caught George by his lace collar, exclaiming, “ Beg 
my pardon this moment, and go down on your knees 
and own yourself a liar, or I'll shake you till you do.” 

“ Now Ben, go off,” said Harry; “George Ellis is 
is my property. Leave him to me,and [ll pay him 
for all atonce. But go off, I tell you, or I can’t touch 
him; for two to one won't do.” 

“ No, no,” answered Franklin, “Iam well able to 
fight my own battles.” And he shook George Ellis till 
his cries brought Mr. Clarke out of the library; and # 
another minute the whole household had assembled in 
the hall. 

The boys were immediately parted by Mr. Clarke, 
and Harry eagerly recountered the whole story to his 
his father. Mr. Clarke was much incensed at what 
had been said and done by Inflict Bangs, and declared 
that he could well believe it, as it was in conformity 
with much that he had heard of him. And he repri- 
manded George severely for the insult he had offered to 
the integrity of Franklin. 

“Well,” said George, sulkily, “ my father and mo. 
ther will be in town again in a few days, and they will 
take me home. I am sure I shall be glad of it, for | 
have no desire to be abused any farther by Harry 
on account oj his ragamuffin printer-boy.” 

“TI am no ragamuffin,” said Franklin; “for my mo- 
ther always keeps my every-day clothes well mended, 
and I have a good suit for sunday. I know I have a 
| patch on each knee, but nothing like a rag.” 
| “And now, Ben,” said Harry, going close to him 

and speaking in a low voice, “I must give you back 
your crown-piece.” 

Franklin ch: aged colour, snatched up his bundle 
of newspapers, and immediately ran off, saying, “ I 
have stayed too long—I must make haste with my 
papers.” 

‘That evening a servant of Mr. Clarke’s came to the 
printing-office with a billet inscribed, “For Benjamin 
Franklin.” It was from Harry, and enclosed the said 
crewn, accompanied by the following words : 
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ple of sense, therefore they don’t suit you. 
to plain, sober, quiet reason. 
take the crown-piece. If you return it, I'll throw it 
immediately into the street, and never speak to you 
again while I live on earth. 

“ I've bought the great hamming-top, having received 
my week's allowance on monday. It hums so loudly 
that you may hear it half over the North End. 


“ Yours till death, 
* (“or of course you'll keep the crown,) 


“H.C” 


Franklin pondered a few minutes, and at last wisely 
concluded te put up the crown-piece with the rest of his 
money. And he felt happy once more; for he found 
that he had now enough to buy the Arabian Nights. 
The day after New-Year’s he had priced in a book- 
store a set similar to Harry's, (except that the binding 
though equally handsome, was green instead of red,) 
and which they told him was the only copy in 
town. 

Next morning he bought the book, and had sixpence 
left. I need not say with what avidity he snatched 
every leisure moment, and how late he sate up at night, 
tll he had gone through these volumes, so fascinating 
to all young people when they read them the first time. 
When he had finished, he tied them up in a paper 
cover, which he inscribed, “For Master Henry Clarke, 
from Benjamin Franklin ;” and carrying the parcel to 
the house, he gave it in charge to John, and went away 
immediately. On the following day Mr. Clarke, sent 
Franklin, as a present, a complete set of the Spectator 
handsomely bound, and also a kind note offering to 
lend him from his library any books that he bad a de- 
sire to read, and urging him to apply for them without 
seruple. And Harry added a line, saying, “ You know 
you shall always be welcome to any of mine.” 

Franklin was as glad as if he had met with a mine of 
gold. He was now in a fair way of obtaining as many 
books as he could find time to read. Other gentlemen 
book notice of him, and extended to him the same kind- 
ness. And he wes occasionally enabled to buy a book 
which it was desirable to read more than once, or to 
consult frequently. 

The intense interest in books that was always evinced 
by this poor boy, and his earnest efforts to procure 
them, made eventually a deep impression on Harry 
Clarke. He began to think that there really must be 
something delightful in reading, and he made a resolu- 
tion to try it seriously, and to persevere in it if possi- 
ble. In a short time he conquered his repugnance so 
far as to find great pleasure in story-books and other 
works of imagination; and after a wliile (we must con- 
fess it was a long while) he came to take equal interest 
in literature of a higher class. ‘The improvement of 
his mind was of course rapid and obvious, and caused 
much happiness to his fond parents. Still he liked to 
play on the Common, 

The death of George Ellis’s injudicious mother, and 
his father’s subsequent marriage with a sensible and 
amiable woman, wrought so great u change for the bet- 
ter in the young fopling, that in process of time he 
gradually got rid of his impertinence, his arrogance, 
and even of his vanity, and he grew up a very respect- 
able member of society. 

The leading events of the life of Dr. Franklin are, 
or ought to be, known to most of my young readers. 
To those who are yet unacqnainted with the history of 
that truly great man, I earnestly recommend a little 
book (first published in Boston in 1825) containing his 
life as written byfhimself up to the period of his mar- 
riage, and afterwards continued by one of his intimate 
friends ; and comprising also an entertaining and in- 
structive selections of his miscellaneous essays. 

To return to our story: after Franklin had left Bos- 
ton at the age of sixteen to seek his fortune in another 
city, the Clarke family lost sight of him for many years. 
But he went on and prospered; and they derived much 
satisfaction from the evidences of his celebrity that 
gradually extended over every part of America. In 
after-life Harry Clarke visited Europe; and was at 
Versailles when his old friend Benjamin Franklin (once 
the poor printer, and now the distinguished philosopher 








“ Dear Ben —No more heroics—they don’t suit peo-|and the highly-trusted diplomatist) was presented to the 
Listen now|King and Queen of France, honoured by the wisest 
You must and shall take/and courted by the noblest of the land. 


TIBBIE INGLIS, 
OR 
The Scholar's Wooing. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


Bonny Tibbie Inglis! 

Through sun and stormy weather, 
She kept upon the broomy hills 

Her father’s flocks together. 


Sixteen summers had she seen— 
-A rosebud just unsealing— 
Without sorrow, without fear, 
In her mountain sheiling. 


She was made for happy thoughts, 
For playful wit and laughter, 
Singing on the hills alone, 


With Echo singing after. 


She had hair as deeply black 
As the cloud of thunder ; 
She had brows so beautiful, 
And dark eyes sparkling under. 


Bright and witty shepherd-girl! 
Beside a mountain-water 

I found her, whom the king himself 
Would proudly call his daugister. 


She was sitting ’mong the crags, 
Wild, and mossed, and hoary, 

teading in an ancient book 
Some old martyr-story. 


Tears were starting to her eyes 
Solemn thought was o’er her ; 

When she saw in that lone place 
A stranger stand before her, 


Crimson was her sunny cheek, 
And her lips seemed moving 
With the beatings of her heart— 

How could I help loving! 


Among the crags I sat me down, 
Upon the mountain hoary, 
And made her read again to me 

That old, pathetic story. 


And then she sang me mountain-songs, 
Till all the air was ringing 

With her clear and warbling voice, 
As when the lark is singing. 


And when the eve came on at length, 
Among the blooming heather, 

We herded on the mountain’s side 
Her father’s flocks together. 


And near unto her father’s house 

I said “Good night” with sorrow, 
And only wished that I might say 

“ We'll meet again to-morrow.” 


I watched her tripping to her home ; 
I saw her meet her mother: 

“ Among a thousand maids,” I cried, 
“ There is not such another !” 


I wandered to my scholar’s home— 
Silent it looked and dreary ; 

I took my books, but could not read—. 
Methought that I was weary. 





















































































I laid me down upon my bed, 
My heart with sadness laden; 

I dreamt but of the mountains wild, 
And of the mountain-maiden. 


I saw her in her ancient book 
The pages turning slowly ; 

I saw her lovely crimson cheek, 
And dark eye drooping lowly. 


The dream was like the day’s delight, 
A life of pain’s o’erpayment : 

I rose, and with unwonted care 
Put on my sabbath-raiment. 


To none I told my secret thought, 
Not even to my mother, 

Nor to the friend who from my youth 
Was dear as is a brother. 


I gat me to the hills again, 
Where the little flock was feeding, 
And there young Tibbie Inglis sate, 
But not the old book reading. 


She sate as if absorbing thought 
With a heavy spell had bound her, 
As silent as the mossy crags 
Upon the mountains round her. 


I thought not of my sabbath-dress, 
I thought not of my learning ; 

I thought but of that gentle maid, 
Who, I believed, was mourning. 


Bonny Tibbie Inglis! 
How her beauty brightened, 
Looking at me half abashed 
With eyes that flashed and lightened! 


There was no sorrow then I saw, 
There was no thought of sadness. 

Oh, Life! what after-joy hast thou 
Like Love’s first certain gladness ! 


I sate me down among the crags, 
Upon the mountain hoary ; 

But read not then the ancient book— 
Love was our pleasant story. 


But then she sung me songs again, 
Old songs of love and sorrow, 
For our sufficient happiness 
Great charms from woe could borrow. 


And many hours we talked in joy, 

Yet too much blessed for laughter :— 
i was a happy man that day— 

And happy ever after ! 


~~ 


THE PET VILLAGE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ATHERTON,” &c. 


It is a pleasant sight to see a fine humored, healthy 
child, rejoicing over its two square yards of garden 
ground—planting, transplanting, sowing, pruning, wa- 
tering, digging, watching, and almost worshipping the 
pretty flowers as soon as they burst from their buds. 
The sight does one good; it is not grand, but it is sub- 
lime for all that—sublime for its fulness of bliss}; it is 
not an ocean of happiness, but it is a cup-full—as full 
as it can be—mantling to the brim, and running over, 
as though itself were a fountain or a spring. I have 
seen some thing of this style on a larger scale—not 
a few yards square, but five or six hundred acres, or 
more, for anything I know, for I am not a good hand 
at guessing—all under an eye as anxious and a hand 
as careful as ever managed a child’s garden. 


“ Men are but children of a larger growth.” 


Happy would it be for our land were there more such 
children and playthings as those I am going to de- 
acribe. 
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At eight o'clock on a fine summer morning, I 
started from London by the Coach—but by what 
coach, or by what road, I do not think it at all ne- 
cessary to state. At four in the afternoon, the coach- 
man pulled up and said “ what luggage, sir?” The 
outside passengers exclaimed, “what a beautiful place!” 
The coachman told them the name of it, which is 
more than I shall tell you, gentle reader. A fine spe- 
cimen of “genus humanum,”’ which does not know 
“ wot taxes is,” was waiting to receive me at the end 
ofa green lane, that was gravelled with the accuracy 
and cleanness of a garden path. The trees on either 
side had been trimmed with all the preciseness of a 
dandy’s whiskers and were nearly as umbrageous; 
for they had not been brutally cut into the semblance 
of a green wall, but their luxuriance had been merely 
restrained, and they seemed to be gracefully thankful 
for the judicious application of the pruning hook. 

“ Master has been talking of you all the morning, 
sir,” said Thomas. 

I perci¢ved that I was not the only passenger that 
master expected by the coach; for an osier basket, just 
large enough to hold a turbot, which had been my 
fellow traveller, was deposited at a little cottage at the 
entrance of the lane, and Thomas gave his orders to 
have it sent up to the lodge, together with the gentle- 
man’s luggage iinmediately. ‘The lane ascended from 
the road with a very gentle slope, and then after a 
short distance it turned round to the right, where it 
opened toa sort of green—not one of those greens, 
which even yet, in spite of enclosure acts, may be seen 
in some rude villages, covered with withered grass and 
stunted reeds, inhabited by half starved donkeys, de- 
corated with parish stocks, and whipping-post, together 
with an old surly hound, not worth ten shillings—but 
a green of velvet smoothness, from which every coarse 
and ragged weed seemed to have been picked with a 
pair of tweezers. The smooth road meandered through 
this lawn-like green, and its cheerful openness, con- 
trasted prettily with the shady lane from which we 
had just emerged; and from hence might be seen a 
wide expanse of country, various in its aspect, but all 
beautiful and good. Really I felt myself quite ashamed 
of myself to be walking in such a cultivated and cleanly 


place in my travelling dishabille and dusty boots—I 
felt as if there should have been a mat at the end of 
the lane, whereupon to wipe off the dust of the com- 


mon road. On either side of this broad space were 
cottages that bore the semblance of Brobdignagian 
work-boxes; they seemed to have been wrought by 
the skill of a cabinet-maker, rather than by the rude 
hands of bricklayers and plasterers. Ido not know 
in what style of architecture they were built, nor, per- 
haps, did their builders, or their inhabitants—nor per- 
haps did they care; the style was not Grecian, nor 
Gothic, nor Chinese, nor Palladian, nor Vitruvian— 
but it was very pretty, and the villagers seemed well 
pleased with it; for those whom I saw had a look off 
happiness and sweet content. 

When I arrived at my friend’s house, which was 
cailed the Lodge, I found it nearly in the same style 
of building as the cottages, that is to say, in no style 
at all, or more properly speaking in all styles; it 
seemed rather to have grown than to have been built. 
It is impossible to say which was the entrance; for 
every window was a door, and every door was a win- 
dow. ‘Thomas, however, on this occasion, led me 
through a conservatory, in which flowers of all odours, 
and glass of all colours, made as pretty a combination 
of luxurics for eyes and nose as any fairy imagination 
can conceive of. Through this I passed into a little 
parlour, or drawing room, or boudoir, or something 
which was finished and furnished with an exquisite 
niceness, that gave token of an overflowingness of 
delight, aud a love of the beautiful. Here Thomas 
left me, saying that his master was somewhere about 
the grounds. Thomas said something about sitting 
down, but I thought that the sofas and ottomans 
would cry shame, should I sit down in my dust, and 
fain would I have followed him into the, grounds to 
look for his master, but the grounds from what I saw 
of them seemed to be quite as much in apple-pie order 
as the drawing room, and quite as improper a place 
for the dust besprinkled traveller to appear in. How- 
ever, I was not long in suspense; Thomas soon found 





Master, and thete was shaking of hands and “ glad to 
see you,” and all that sort of thing, as if a visiter was 
as rare an occurrence in the course of the year as 
Christmas-day, whereas he was seldom without onc 
or other to partake of his hospitality ; and I loved the 
cordiality of his welcome not less, but more, because 
so many others partake of the samme. 

“Are you too much fatigued to take a turn round 
the grounds before dinner? 

Now I should deserve to be turned out of every 
house in Christendom if I could have shewn so much 
want of feeling as to refuse to take a turn round my 
friend’s grounds, so I prepared myself for a stroll, 

“This place is very much altered since you saw it 
last.” 

“Do not say altered,” I replied, “say rather it has 
been created since I was here. If I recollect rightly, 
this place where your house stands was about twenty 
years ago occupied by a labourer’s cottage.” 

“ And the building,” said he, “ which you remember, 
is still standing.” 

“ Where?” 

“Where it always did stand. 
it and ornamented it.” 

To say that the addition and ornrmenting bore the 
same proportion to the original building, as the present 
Buckingham Palace bears to the late Buckingham 
House, is to give but a very faint idea of the change 
produced in my friend’s cottage, now lifled to the dig- 
nity of a lodge. 

“But the grounds,” said I, “they puzzle me quite 
as much as the house. Here, I think, use to bea 
ditch, and on the other side there was a piece of coarse, 
wet, swampy land, not worth sixpence an acre. What 
have you done with that?” 

“Drained it and planted it. 
you think of that?” 

This question was asked me just as we passed 
through a deeply shaded walk, and emerged into the 
open light of day, and came upon the margin of a lake, 
clear as crystal. 

“I have no recollection,” said I, “of any piece of 
water here.” 

“Very likely not, but the water was not far off; 
only the land spoiled the water, and the water spoiled 
the land, so we parted them; and now see how well 
they agree.” 

Passing round the lake, we came to what might be 
called a cabinet Alps; and while I was admiring the 
little mockery of nature’s grandeur, I ventured to ex- 
press a fear that we might be wandering too far from 
the house—not that I cared about dinner, only I thought 
it a pity, that a good fish should come all the way from 
London to be spoiled im the country. My friend then 
conducted me to the summit of one of these pine-clad 
hills, and pointing to a chimney that was smoking 
almost just beneath us, said, “there is the kitchen 
chimney.” 

It appeared that it was not very easy to wander far 
from the house while we kept within the limits of his 
own grounds, for though they were very various in 
there decorations, they were not very ample in extent ; 
the dinner bell might be heard all over them. In every 
part of them, and in every plantation, and in every 
plant, the same minute attention was observable, as 
struck me in the general appearance of the village. 
The gravel walks were as smooth as marble, and as 
fine as a rock, you might have walked upon them with 
shoes as thin as paper, without feeling the slightest 
roughness or inequality; there was not a loose pebble 
to be seen; and if all the four winds altogether, or one 
after another had blown upon the path, not an ounce 
of dust could have been raised upon them. The grass 
seemed to have been that morning shaved with a ra- 
zor. ‘There were shrubs of all kinds, and flowers of 
every season, but not a single leaf of shrub or flower 
was to be seen upon the ground; you might have ima- 
gined that as the flowers shed their blossoms they 
gathered up their own dead leaves, and put them in 
their pockets. Then the kitchen garden was to be 
seen, and truly that was a sight. The fruits and the 
vegetables were in such perfection, and in such exu- 
berant fulness, that I was reminded of what Voltaire 
said of his trees, “that they had nothing else to do but 
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redolent of sweetness; and then the hot house, in 
which the ponderous bunches of grapes seemed heavy 
enough to drag the glazed roof to the ground. 





course of my life, and I hove wondered why some of |hearers, and that was, when, towards the close of it, he 
them should be called studies. Sometimes I have seen|took occasion to point out the awful consequences which 
them decorated with fowling pieces, dog-whips, whistles,| may result from a neglect of parental instruction and 
In all these things, my friend delighted and em-}scarlet-jackets, and cricket-bats ; atother times I have |admonition. 


I perceived that every eye was on the 


ployed himself; but they were not his only and his|seen them redolent of music, rejoicing in fiddles, and| preacher, and that the silence was, if possible, more pro- 
chief delight, for in a tone of voice, and with an ex-) fiddle-sticks, or occupied with music-stands and flutes.} found than before. 


pression of countenance that seemed to indicate that 
the best was yet to come, he said, “when we have 
dined I will show you the village.” 


| 


The study, however, into which I was led at this time, 
eemed to be actually and truly used as a study, and 
there could be no doubt that it was the study of a cler- 


s 


When I left the church, I noticed to my friend the 
impression which was produced by the sermon, espe- 
cially the latter part of it. “Ah!” said he, “I am very 


My friend was gencrally in the habit of looking|gyman—all the apparatus and all the books were strict-| sorry that there was any occasion for such remarks: it 


round the village on Saturday evening, and he would} 
eccasionally walk into one or other of the cottages, 
and would ask questions, which, from any one else, 
would seem innpertinent;, but he had such a pleasant}! 
manner of asking them, and such a kind motive in 
asking, that they were always readily, and thankfully 
answered. He would sometimes ask the good woman 
of the house what she had prepared for the Sunday 
dinner; and if, on her reply, it did not appear that the 
dignity of the day, or the number of the family, of the 
sickness of some member of it, or the youth or ad- 
vanced age of another, had been properly consulted, 
he would presently make a reference to his own kitchen 
or larder to supply the defect. 

“ The sun is not quite down,” said he, “and so we 
will look at the church, if you please, first of all. There 
is some beautiful painted glass that will show to greater 
advantage at this time of the evening.” 

The church had been built before he came into the 
parish, many and many years ago, but he had covered 
the outside with Roman cement; he had replaced the 
old crazy, cracked, battered windows, with stained 
glass, some portion of which was ancient, and some 
part modern, but all prettily and harmoniously blended 
together, so as to form to the eye of an ordinary ob- 
server one tolerably consistent whole. He had also 
caused a handsome organ to be built, he had furnished 
the pulpit and reading desk with crimson velvet, and 
with bibles and prayer books, splendidly bound in 
Russia leather. At his expense the communion plate, 
which had been worn and battered to the thinness of an 
old sixpense, was replaced with massive modern plate. 
The churchyard, which had once been rude as a com- 
mon, and neglected as a wilderness, he had enclosed 
with an impenctrable fence, cleared of its rank weeds, 
and beautified into the semblance of a pleasant garden. 

“When my friends come to visit me,” said my com- 
panion, “I like to show them the church on Saturday, 
that they may not‘be gratifying their curiosity on Sun- 
day, when they ought to have their thoughts utherwise 
employed.” 

“ What building is this?” said I to my friend, as we 
entered the village again, and a building which was 
neither church, chapel, nor dwelling-house caught my 
eye. 

“This,” said he, “is our village school: we will look 
in and see the preparations; they are going to give the 
children a dinner tomorrow.” 

So we looked in, and there was the genius of neat- 
ness presiding as in every other part of the village. 





Tables were set out in order for the accommodation of 


sixty children; the table cloths were as white as snow, 
and the knives and forks as bright as silver. The 
building itself had the look of a hermitage; it was low 
and covered with a deep thatch that well harmonized 
with the tall dark trees that grew around it; the little 
pointed windows, one would hardly have thought capa- 
ble of admitting light enough into the reom; but when 
1 entered, I found it of cheerful aspect, having abun- 
dance of light, and now rendered somewhat gay by 
tubs and pots of flowers and flowering shrubs, brought 
from the green-house at the lodge. 

“Now we must call and ask our new curate to dine 
with us tomorrow.” 

“ You have no resident rector, then.” 

“No; the rector, who has the living of this and the 
next parish, resides there, and as I think it so very de- 
sirable to have a resident clergyman, I have persuaded 
him to have a curate for this parish ; formerly the ree- 
tor used to do both duties himself.” 

. We called upon the curate—a young single man, 
devoted to his profession and enjoying its duties, be- 
cause the influential part of his flock co-operated with 
a in endeavouring to render his ministrations effec- 
tual. 
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I have seen many clergymen’s studies in the 


ly professional, but every thing was in most exquisite} 
order. Pens, ink, paper, books, letters, cards, notes, | 
magazines, newspapers,—all on the table arranged in| 
such systematic regularity, that you would hardly sup-| 
pose that they had been touched since first they were) 
placed there; but when we sat down, and my friend| 


. : - | 
entered into conversation with the good man, and as} 


magazine on the table, I could not but admire the care- 
ful neatness with which they were replaced. I must 
confess that I once used to think that it looked very 
knowing to throw letters on the ground, to have books 
of all sorts and sizes, lounging about on every chair ; 
I thought it showed a great mind above little concerns 
—but I have changed my mind since I have seen a 
neat study, neatly used. We may aspire to what is 
great without neglecting what is little. My friend and 
the curate spoke a few words together before they parted, 
in a very low key, and with very serious countenances. 
I did not attend to what was said, for I supposed it 
was no business of mine; but I found it out next day. 
Next day was Sunday, and a very fair day it was. 
What a difference there is between a fine Sunday morn- 
ing in the country, and a wet Saturday night in Lon- 
don! A fine Sunday morning in the country is an in- 
terchange of smiles between heaven and earth, physical 
and moral. And what a difference there is between 
the beauty of rest and the deformity of idleness! It is 
worth while to work six days in the week in order to 
gain an appetite for the rest which the Sabbath affords. 
“The mind,” said Milton, “is its own place.” With 
equal truth may it be said, the mind is its own time: 
and verily do I believe that the mind of the honest, in- 
dustrious, sober, serious man, enjoys a whole week’s 
worth of rest in the hours of the Sabbath day, and he 
lies down on the Sunday night, as much saturated with 
rest, as on Saturday night he lies down wearied with 
labour. We went to church in the morning; there is 
but one service in this village, but from this one ser- 
vice, methinks, I took more spiritual benefit than from 
ten in London. With an affectionate earnestness the 
young curate read the prayers, so that they took life 


those who heard them. 
now if I had been captious, snarling, cynical, and ill- 
natured, I should have quoted Pope’s couplet,— 


As some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 


The music, though not quite equal to the opera, was 
certainly far above the ordinary church music in village 
or even in city churches. 

If I was struck with the great beauty of the reading 
and the music, I was still more impressed with the ser- 
mon, and that not for its eloquence or erudition, for it 
was plain and simple as one of Mrs. Barbauld’s Early 
Lessons, and it was like them for the home-like profun- 
dity of its truth. ‘There was not a sentence in it which 
the meanest understanding could fail to comprehend. 
The preacher had no temptation nor did he seem to have 


the simple people of the village was but little worth; 
but the consciousness of rightly fulfilling his duty was 
a glorious object, and that seemed to be the leading and 
directing motive of hislabours. He took the fifth com- 
mandment for his text, and descanted upon it with such 
simplicity and earnestness as to draw tears of joy from 
the eyes of parents, and tears of penitence from chil- 
dren. I will not attempt to repeat any sentence, for I 
could not do it justice; and, perhaps also, part of the 
impression on my mind might have been occasioned 





reference was made to one or other letter, paper, or) 


from his lips, and they became indeed the prayers of 
Then there was the music ;—}- 


inclination to court applause. The commendation of 


by the pleasing adjuncts of a beautiful day, a new scene, 
and all the other particulars which I have already men- 
tioned. But there was one part of his discourse which 
seemed to be more than ordinarily interesting to his 


was a painful duty for Mr. ——- to perform, but he 
never withdraws from duty on that account. You 
must know that there is a young lad in the village, who 
has been a great trouble to his parents, and latterly 
there has been cause more than to suspect him of dis- 
honesty. With a view to save him from further dan- 
ger, his friends have procured him the means of going 
to sea, under the eye of a religious and intelligent cap- 
itain, who has promised to keep a sharp watch over 
him, and do what he can to restore him to good habits. 
This was the matter that Mr. —— and I were whis- 
pering about last night. I think that the address was 
calculated to make an impression on him, and on others 
too, by way of caution.” 

“They must be insensible, indeed, on whom it could 
make no impression,” said I. 

From the church we proceeded to the school-room, 
where a dinner was provided for the children; and, as 
lmy friend, who is owner of this pet village, makes it a 
| poles to attend to every thing that concerns the well- 
|being and comfort of the inhabitants, it has become a 
a of fashion in the place and neighbourhood to imi- 
tate him in his neatness and love of order, and in his 
attention to even the youngest and the poorest. The 
children all looked happy, clean, and contented ; the 
| whole village seemed as one family, and a spirit of har- 
|Inony pervaded the scene. It has been said that my 
friend does all this to please himself: certainly he does ; 
and no one can please himself heartily, without, at the 
same time, pleasing others. 
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TO MY CHILD. 
BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


They say thou art not fair to other’s eyes, 
Thou who dost seem so beautiful in mine! 
The stranger coldly passes thee, nor asks 
What name, what home, what parentage are thine; 
But carelessly, as though it were by chance, 
Bestow on thee an unadmiring glance. 

Art thou not beautiful? to me it seems 

As though the blue veins in thy temples fair— 
The crimson in thy full and imnocent lips— 
The light that falls upon thy shining hair— 
The varying colour in thy rounded cheek— 
Must all of nature’s endless beauty speak! 


The very pillow which thy head hath prest 
Through the past night, a picture brings to me 

Of rest, so holy, calm, and exquisite, 

That sweet tears rise at thought of it and thee; 
And I repeat, beneath the morning's light, 

The mother’s lingering gaze, and long good night! 


Yea, even thy shadow, as it slanting falls, 

(When we two roam beneath the setting sun,) 
Seems, as it glides along the path I tread, 

A something bright and fair to gaze upon ; 

I press thy little eager hand the while ; 

And do not even turn to see thee smile! 

Art thou not beautiful? I hear thy voice— 

Its musical shouts of childhood’s sudden mirth— 
And echo back thy laughter, as thy feet 

Come gladly Lounding o’er the damp spring earth, 
Yet no gaze follows thee but mine. I fear 

Love hath bewitch’d mine eyes—my only dear! 
Beauty is that which dazzles—that which strikes— 
That which doth paralyse the gazer’s tongue, 

Till he hath found some rapturous word of praise 
To bear his proud and swelling thoughts along ; 
Sunbeams are beautiful—and gilded halls— 
Wide terraces—and showery waterfalls. 
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Yet are there things which through the gazing eye 
Reach the full soul and thrill it into love, 
Unworthy of those rapturous words of praise, 

Yet prized, perchance, the brightest things above ; 
A nook that was our childhood’s resting place— 
A smile upon some dear familiar face. 


And therefore did the discontented heart 
Create that other word its thoughts to dress ; 
And what it could not say was beautiful, 

Yet gained the dearer term of loveliness. 

The loved are lovely ;—so art thou to me, 

Child in whose face strange cyes no beauty sec. 


— 
THE GAME OF “ THE 'TRAVELLER.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SELWYN IN SEARCH OF A DAUGHTER.” 


“ Wuart shall we play at next, to-night?” asked a 
large happy youthful party assembled during the Christ- 
mas holydays round the eheerful blazing fire at Dacre 
Hall—ea nice old-fashioned English country-house, 
where people young and old, were neither (as is now 
sometimes the case) to wise to be merry ; nor (as used 
perhaps to be in former days too) merry to be wise. 

‘The earlier part of the evening, to indulge the chil- 
«lren, and in good-humoured conformity with ancient 
‘custom, had been spent in blind-man’s buff and dancing 
in the hall. But the little ones, fairly worn out with 
enjoyment, were now put to bed; and among the elder 
children, musicians and dancers declared themsclves 
equally exhausted ; so that a “ sitting still” play for the 
rest of the evening was unanimously voted. 

‘What this was to be, was by no means so easily set- 
ted. Cross purposes” (long obsolete) were declared 
tooold fashioned ; “ What’s my thought like ?”’ too child. 
ish; and “ Boutes rimes,” or verses successively writen 
and folded down by each of the party, too difficult for 
some, and too troublesome for all. “Oh! what would 
we give, papa, if you would teach us a new gume to 
night! something neither too silly nor too sensible, but 
very entertaining without being mere nonsence, like 
the old ‘Questions and commands,’ and ‘Consequen- 
ces.’ ” 

“ Really,” answered Mr. Dacre, very good-humour- 
edly, “if I knew any such charming game, I should be 
delighted to play et it myself; as I often am to read, 
both for amusement and instruction, the many nice 
books, exactly such as you describe, which you lucky 
young folks now-a-days have written for you every day. 
Can't you contrive a play out of some of these? There 
was one in my youth called the ‘Twenty Questions,’ 
puzzling enough to us then, but which you great geo. 
graphers, historians, and naturalists, ought to have at 
the tip of your tongues.” 

“Oh! papa, I know what you mean,—people have 
twenty questions allowed them to find out any-thing 
fixed on, by—and the first is always ‘ whether animal, 
vegetable, or mineral?’ and I remember clever Mr. S 
finding out the olive-leaf that Noah’s dove plucked, 
which some eunning person had thought to puzzle him, 
before his twenty questions were half used up. It is 
a very sensible nice game, I dare say; but just now 
we should like something a little newer and merrier.” 

“TI think I can accommodate you,” said an agreeable 
young man from Germany, on a visit at Dacre Hall. 
who spoke English like a native, and was, from his un- 
affected simplicity of character, a great favourite with 
young and old. “ We have a game we are very fond 
of, called ‘the Traveller,’ something like the one your 
father mentioned, only that every one must fix on some- 
thing different—the drollest and most out of the way 
he can think of—and try to put the poor traveller out 
by bringing it in—the more mal a propos the better— 
while he is telling the story of his journey ; and he, on 
pain of a forfeit, must not seem in the least put out, but 
account quite naturally for the strange thing being 
there, and explain how it came to be so, were it ever 
so unaccountable. You can’t think what ingenuity 
this sometimes requires, and how droll it sounds to hear 
the odd things which practised players make the poor 
traveller find in the most unlikely places.” 

“Oh! it must be capital!” eried all the delighted 
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young people, for those who can do it, that is to say 


;) dreadful jolt. Pray what was the cause of our misfor. 


but we shall never be able to manage any thing so/tune, Miss Lousia, you who have really travelled that 


difficult.” 


practice and presence of mind at first,” said the good- 


time. 


he pays a forfeit; if J cannot give a plausible reason 
(good or bad, of course) for its being there, 7 must pay 
one instead; but you'll learn best by example. I am 
going to be very generous against myself, and put it in 
your power to annoy me doubly, by letting you, before- 
hand, into my proposed line of journey. 


cause it is a beaten route, and most of you know pretty 
well what ought, or ought not to be met with on it.” 


elder boys and girls; “we'll puzzle you finely if you 
will give us time to think a little. 
won’t you?” 

“T’d rather sit by and take a lesson,” said Mr. Da- 


travels. 
Paris—it grows late.” 

“ Well,” said young Albert gravely, “suppose me 
getting into the dilligence to leave that far-famed city, 
two hours before day-break on a fine summer morning, 
at the door of the office called Bureau des Postes. I 
could just discern by a dim lamp that the coach was 
already pretty well filled, and squeezed myself the best 
way I could into the remaining seat. But when day- 
light began to come in, who do you think, Jane,”—here 
he looked suddenly at the totally unprepared youngest 
little girl in the company—* I saw had been for some 
time past my fellow-passenger ?” 

All the players started, taken quite by surprise by 
this very early appeal; and as its poor little vietim had 
really forgotten what it was that Mr. Dacre had ad- 
vised her to fix on, the good-humoured traveller, say- 
ing, “I may as well make you pay forteit now, that 
others may take warning,” gave the half-frightened 
child a kiss, and turned to a tall boy on the opposite 
side of the circle, with, “ well, Fred! what did I find 
squatted beside me?” 

“ An ourang outang !” said Fred delightfully ; “nice 
company, was it not ?” 

“Why I don,t know,” answered the traveller, with- 
out moving a muscle ; # most of the party clamoured 
violently as daylight came in, and they found they had 
been hoaxed to travel with a monkey. But, as he be- 
haved with more sense, and looked more like a human 
creature than half the dandies in Paris, and was more- 
over amazingly amusing, we all rejoiced in having such 
an opportunity of witnessing his singular docility and 
gentleness. His keeper, who sat opposite, was brother 
to our coachy, and as Monsieur Jocko, (the greatest pet 
in all the French Zoological Gardens, called ‘Jardin 
des Plantes, ) was poorly, and required country air, 
he thought he might smuggle him in, in the dark, as 
the first stage, where he stopped at one of the king’s 
hunting-lodgings in the town of B——. I assure you 
we were all sorry when he left the coach with his hat 
under his arm, bowing to every one round, like a per- 
fect gentleman.” 

“ You've got pretty well out of that scrape,” muttered 
Fred, the author of the ourang outang device ; “ but 
you must not humbug us often with monkeys in coach- 
es, else we shall think you are coming the traveller 
over us in earnest.” 

“And so I am,” answered Albert, smiling, “ only 
you shall own that stories as strange are often met with 
mm real books of travels. But as coaches, after all, are 
not good places for adventures, I met with but one 
more—that had like to have been a very fatal one. 








“ Why thepart of the ‘traveller’ does require a li tile | 


lroad yourself?” 
“A billiard-table!” replied the malicious young lady 
addressed, who flattered herself she had indeed upset the 


humoured German, “so Pll take that on myself’ this|luckless traveller. 
All you have to do is each to fix on some sepa- 
rate article—if absurd, so much the more puzzling for|disconcerted Albert, “however strange it may seem 
me; and when, at any part of my story, I look at ajtill I explain the circumstances. 
particular person, and say, ‘what did I meet with ?’\describing was performed shortly after the occupation 
this person must furnish me with the thing he thought of Geneva; and a French re giment, returning across 
of. Ifhe forgets, or does not immediately produce it,|the Jura to defend its native soil, had thrown off from 


“ Just a billiard-table,” quietly repeated the nowise 


The journey I am 





an overloaded waggon the least important (though to 
| French officers not the least interesting) part of their 
camp furniture—their travelling billiard-table, the valua- 
|ble green plain of which had been hastily wrenched off, 
and the clumsy old legs left, with true military reck- 


I mean to be |lessness, so near the edge of the road as to enable our 
travelling from Paris to Rome, across the Simplon, be-|driver to run foul of them in the dark. 


We were not 
the first by many who have owed their misfortune to a 
billiard-table, and it would be well for all its voluntary 


“Oh, yes! we begin to understand,” said some of the | victims if they got off as easily as we did!” 
“And so well!” cried the party, half amused, half 
You'll play, papa,| provoked at the coolness with which Albert converted 


into possibilities at least, the most unlikely occurrences. 
“ I need not,” resumed the traveller, “ tell you, who 


cre, smiling, “that I may be able to take the place of| have all read descriptions,tand scen prints of the beautiful 
my good friend Albert, when he is really gone on his|scenery of Switzerland, how completely the morning 
In the mean time you had better be leaving |view of Mount Balance from the summit of the Jara, 


made up for our night’s misadventure. We were lost 
in delighted admiration for several minutes, on first 
perceiving, embosomed in its lovely garden-like shores, 
)the clear unruffled lake of Geneva. But this soon gave 
place to astonishment on distinguishing, right in the 
very middle of it—what, William ?—methinks I have 
caught you napping.” 

““A hay-cock,” answered hesitatingly the boy thus 
roused, who, duller than the rest, and consequently less 
interested in the game, had fallen half asleep over a 
book of rural views—the one which he happened to 
see on first opening his eyes, was a scene of hay- 
making. 

“You're done now, Mr. Traveller,” cried many a 
laughing voice, “thanks to Bill’s luck. Hay-making 
in the water will puzzle even you!” 

“ It has indeed baffled wiser heads than minc,” con- 
tinued the German with his usual composure, “ to ex- 
plain satisfactorily the phenomenon which in the sin- 
gularly clear transparent atmosphere of Switzerland is 
sometimes, though very rarely, discernible. Just op- 
posite to Geneva rises a green sugar-loaf shaped moun- 
tain called the ‘ Mdle,’ which, though some miles re 
moved from the margin of the lake, is nevertheless at 
times, by a peculiar combination of lights, distinctly 
reflected in its magic mirror, And on this mountain 
it happens that a style of hay-making quite peculiar to 
itself'is also carried on. Once every year the whole 
people of the neighbouring district assemble for a frolic 
on its summit, and after cutting down and drying its 
rich, sweet, fragrant, grass, pile it into enormous heaps 
(more like young hills than hay-cocks) and hurl them, 
with all the laughter and merriment you may suppose, 
right down the face of the mountain to the bottom, 
Now as I was lucky enough to see the Mole plainly re- 
flected in the lake below, nay to perceive occasional 
irregularities in its sharp outline, occasioned, doubtless, 
by huge mountains of hay (which I aflerwards heard 
the merry Savoyards were at the very time employed 
in throwing over), I may, without more exaggeration 
than is the traveller’s privilege, be allowed to say, I be- 
held hay-cocks in the middle of the lake of Geneva!” 

“Oh, Mr. Albert, you are too many for us!” cried 
the elder children, who could best appreciate the readi- 
ness with which he had allowably pressed a curious 
natural phenomenon into his service ata pinch. But 
this inventive quickness only sharpened, of course, their 
desire, if possible, to outwit him; and in this charitable 
hope he was unanimously pressed to go on. 

“ Being desirous of visiting, on my way to Italy, the 
far-famed valley of Chamouni, its wonderful glaciers, 


We were bowling away, heiter skelter, in the usual|and stupendous mountains (especially the monarch of 
reckless style of French driving, down the steep de-|them all, Mont Blanc, which rises, as is well known, 
clivity of Mount Jura, towards Switzerland, late one|directly from the valley), I chose to rejoin by that route 
foggy evening, when the coach suddenly encountered | the Simplon road, instead of skirting the beautiful lake 
some unexpected obstacle, and was overturned with a|by way of Lausanne and Vevay. (ladly would I have 
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